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The “ Spectator” of next week will contain, in a gratuitous SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENT, a review of the present position in Poland, by a recent 
traveller in that country, who has just visited the seat of war under a pass- 
port from the National Government. 

The article on the Governing Families of England will be necessarily 
postponed, but will be resumed this day fortnight. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


——_——_ 

"2 great rumour of the week has been the approximation 

of France towards Russia and Prussia, and her conse- 
quent detachment from Austria and the cause of Poland. It 
is said that the Emperor of Russia wishes to become constitu- 
tional, to grant Russia a senate of 300 members, and an elective 
chamber of 450, and give special representative institutions 
to the provinces also. Poland and Finland would have their 
diet, also representatives in the Central Assembly, and a com- 
pletely self-governing organization. France would congratu- 
ate, compliment, and Russianize once more, and Prussia 
would unite with her to thwart the Federal scheme of 
Austria. And then, of course, the constitution would not 
work,—the Poles in diet assembled, if they did assemble, 
would prove their ingratitude, and Russia would most reluc- 
tantly be compelled to withdraw her gift, France deploring 
but unable to blame. The whole thing is still rumour; and 
only means at present that the Emperor of the French is 
supposed to be swinging back to his Russian bias, and the 
Emperor of Russia to be willing to give him a decent excuse 
for so doing. 





—— 





Out of Frankfort much as yet has not come. The Princes 
have separated, and most of them accepted en bloc the scheme 
of Federation we sketched last week, but with six dissentients 
—the Grand Dukes of Baden and Saxe-Weimar, the Dukes of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, of Luxembourg, of Waldeck, and of 
Reuss (younger branch). In Germany the scheme is popular 
only because they think the assembly of delegates—the popular 
House—will gradually be able to enlarge its functions into 
an absolute German Parliament. 


The week has been rather wet and scientific; the damp 
decidedly favouring the chances of science at Newcastle, 
though making it a little dismal. The geologists have been 
quite mild in their controversy about the age of the flint 
javelins, but the physiologists, who always show acertain animal 
energy in these discussions, have been a good deal excited 
about the flexor of the great toe. The whole question, as 
between man and the apes, turned, said one gentleman, on 
the long flexor of the great toe, which in man is concentrated 
on that toe; in the ape, is divided among all the toes. Of 
course, this threw a heavy responsibility on the great toe of 
our race, to which other physiologists objected. Newcastle 
science was on the tiptoe of excitement, and charges of garb- 
ling were muttered; but, at last, the gentleman who had 
accused the other gentleman of garbling his views about the 
great toe admitted that he had not meant garbling but mis- 
understanding, so the principal flexor of the meeting was 
relaxed, and the physiologists fell quietly upon their feet once 





more, and went to hear Captain Grant tell his adventures 
in Uzinza and Uganda. 


The Bishop of Exeter uses at times a fine ironical vein in 
his visitation addresses. In an address at Exeter on Friday, 
22nd May, which amongst others has just been published by 
his admiring clergy, as ‘‘ words that they would not willingly 
let die,’”’ the Bishop speaks of the action taken in both Houses 
of Convocation about Dr. Colenso’s book, and says, “I rejoice 
in one thing; I am perfectly sure that they [the Upper House 
of Convocation] must have ascertained, before they encouraged 
these discussions in the Lower House, that they had a legalright 
to deal with it. I conclude that they must have had, in the list 
of matters commended to them by the Crown, the examina- 
tion of books, and especially, perhaps, of Bishop Colenso’s 
book, mentioned as one of the matters that their licence 
enabled them and empowered them to deal with. I give them 
credit for that, for J am sure that they are not rash men. They 
are sober, discreet, as well as able and learned men, and they 
would not have rushed into such a danger—that of violating 
an Act of Parliament—the Act which relates to the supremacy 
of the Crown in these matters—without great caution, and 
without being sure that they were right.” He reminds his 
hearers that in all previous cases where Convocation dealt 
with heretical books, “the wise men, our predecessors, 
took special care not to proceed without the licence of 
the Crown.” And, after illustrating by a case in 1702, 
he concludes in the same vein of pungent irony, “ We 
cannot doubt that so plain a precedent as this was ob- 
served—we cannot doubt that the Crown has been pleased to 
issue a direction to Convocation to deal with these most 
serious matters. It was a subject fully adapted to the Royal 
consideration in such a case,—of her who is the defender of 
our faith to give that power which she, doubtless, did give 
to Convocation to act.”” The shrewd old Bishop probably had 
no doubt at all about the matter, but certainly did not suspect 
the Sovereign whom he so gently satirizes of having directed 
Convocation to engage in this unprofitable and even mis- 
chievous task. The Bishop wished to intimate, in the most 
cutting way, that his brethren on the Bench were not 
“ discreet as well as able,” that they were ‘‘ rash men,” and 
that his Sovereign, the “‘ defender of the faith,” does not care 
to defend it. We are happy to think she does not. As 
Luther says, “I tell out Lord God plainly that if He 
will have His Church, He must keep it Himself, for we can- 
not keep it, and if we could, we should be the proudest asses 
under Heaven.” Probably the Queen agrees in this estimate 
of defenders of the faith, including, perhaps, Henry of 
Exeter. 


The New York Draft has gone off in perfect tranquillity, 
and conscripts are now joining the army at the rate of 1,000 
aday. They are needed; as typhoid fever of a very malig- 
nant character has broken out at Vicksburg, which carries off 
seven out of every ten persons attacked, and yellow fever is 
bad at New Orleays. 


There is grave disaffection to the Confederacy in North 
Carolina, evenin high quarters. The Raleigh Standard of the 
31st July printed an article from the pen of the Hon. R. 8. 
Donnell, Speaker of the Lower House, and approved, it is 
said, by Governor Vance, commenting in the bitterest manner 
on the Confederate policy, pointing out that all the promises 
of the leaders of Secession have been falsified, and urging the 
North Carolina statesmen to press on the Government to con- 
clude as soon as possible an honourable peace. ‘I think,” 
says Mr. Donnell, ‘‘ that all calm and dispassionate men every- 
where are now ready to admit that it would have been far better 
for us to have accepted the terms offered us, and preserved 
peace and union, than to have plunged this once happy 
country into the horrors of this desolating war.” So writesa 
statesman in North Carolina. It seems strange that the cor- 
respondents of our leading journal have never met with even 
one of these men. LEyery inhabitant of the Confederate 
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States is, according to them, prepared to spend his last If. | that what are called engagements in this war are often mere 


perny on the war. 


The distress in Lymeashire is this week on the decrease, 


the number relieved gy the guardians being less by 251 
It is said that three-quarters of a milion have been borrowed 
from the Government under Mi, Villiers’s recent Act, but that 


probably not more than 100,000. of this will go in mere 
wages, so much being necessarily appropriated to materials 
and other expenses. Still, 5,000/. a week during the winter 
months will be a large auxiliary to the rates and to the relief 
fund, and the account of the new cotton crop in India is this 
week very cheering. 


Mr. Nassau Senior has written a good and temperate | 


letter to the Times advocating the enforcement of our Foreign 
Enlistment Act in the case of the Birkenhead Rams, and Lord 
Russell has replied to the similar memorial of the Emanci- 
pation Society, that the English Foreign Enlistment Act 
requires evidence not only that a ship of war is being built, 
but thatit is being built for a belligerent power, and that no 
adequate evidence of this, justifying their seizure, has been 


produced. Of this we have no doubt, as we have ex-| 


plained in another column; but why, then, does Lord 
Russell profess to all objectors that our present Act, 
as it stands, is quite strong enough for any good pur- 
pose? The truth is that, if we wish to adopt more and 
more a neutral policy, and, when at war, not to count nominal 


neutrals among our most dangerous enemies, we must require | 


an explicit Government sanction for all building of war vessels 


in private English docks. Mr. Laird will otherwise become | 
an important traitor to his country’s interests, which is not | 


desirable, and his alliance be courted almost as eagerly as the 
Queen’s. 


A vacancy is soon expected in the representation of Oxford. 
Mr. Langston, the present excellent member, is so exceedingly 


skirmishes, perhaps even without any hand-to-hand fighting 


or pursuit on citl i 


aicr s1ae. 


The Lvening Standard of ‘Thursday last contained a curious 
and, for the honour of the English press, we rejoice to say, 
unprecedented letter en the Polish question. I:s correspondent, 
“Quintus Icilius,” says naively, 1 am cnabled to supply 
you with a seleciion of writings from un intercepted 
Polish letter-bag,”” and proceeds accordingly to give extracts 
which we dare say are genuine. They show that the insur- 
gents are buying arms, which we suppose nobody doubted, 
and that they are trying to negotiate a loan, which is, no 
doubt, sorely wanted. One of them is written by a democrat, 
/and speaks with some bitterness of the nobles. Another 
speaks metaphorically of a consignment of arms; and by 
translating the word “ penknife” as “sword” and “ dagger ” 
indifferently, ‘ Quintus Icilius’’ infers that the insurgents 
use daggers, which, of course, is not impossible. Names 
are freely mentioned in such a way as to compromise 
several noble Polish families. That the Russian police, or 
their German hirelings, should intercept letters is very 
natural. Espionage is a profession in the East of Europe, 
and its members get ribbons and crosses. ‘That any man 
should have the audacity to send intercepted private letters to 
an English paper strikes us as more curious ; but that a paper 
conducted by Englishmen, and intended to circulate among 
English gentlemen, should endorse the dirtiest work of the 
vilest foreign emp/loyés is, at least, we say it for our own 
|sakes, unprecedented. We observe that the Standard has 
| another correspondent at Wilna, who thinks the prison 
| there “ a cheerful institution.” We hope editor and writers 
may receive the Order of St. Anne, and the other more sub- 
stantial rewards of the secret service in Russia. 


Cardinal Sforza and M. de Montalembert differ materially 
about the principle of toleration, which the former claims in 





ill that he can scarcely hope ever to resume parliamentary | ° Ae 
its utmost extent for the Roman Catholicism of the future, 


duties, and people are beginning to talk about his successor. 


Mr. W. C. Cartwright, of Aynhoe, near Banbury, is | 2"4 the latter repudiates in its very narrowest extent for the 
already thought of in the Liberal interest, and a better repre- | Roman Catholicism of the present. ‘‘ Without mental reser- 
| vation, and without hesitation, I declare myself an upholder 


sentative Oxford could not easily get. In foreign politics he | V@™ 1 
of liberty of conscience,” says M. de Montalembert; ‘‘the 


is informed as few Englishmen can hope to be, having lived | 


gag forced into the mouth of whomsoever lifts up his voice 


long in Italy, and numbering among his friends the greater | : _ wh 
Liberal statesmen of that country. “He has written much and with a pure heart to preach his faith—that gag I feel between 
my own lips, and I shudder with him.” ‘‘ Audacity,” returns 


| 


ably on our foreign policy, and in home politics is a heart . d L 
y teres P 7 the Cardinal, ‘‘ has arrived at such a height as to erect in 


Liberal, of that moderate and thoughtful type which is gene- 
rally and wisely preferred to mere Radicalism. We mention 
this because there is a distressing rumour that a Mr. Gazelee, 
who has a few Radical pledges, is to divide the Liberal party | 
there. Oxford, we trust, will commit no such blunder. It | 
would be an invitation to the Tories to go thither and conquer. 

We may hope, too, that the election, if it is indeed close at 
hand, may, to some extent, retrieve the old reputation of | 
Oxford,—which recent elections have somewhat shaken,— | 
for a high standard of electoral purity. 


| 
| 


nce is in some degree measured by the independence of his 
. - ’ P | matter further. 


| Naples, in the midst of a people wholly Catholic, and in one 


of the most beautiful and popular quarters, a temple to Pro- 
testantism.” The “temple to Protestantism” is only an 
English church in Naples; but this is the Cardinal’s tole- 
ration. M. de Montalembert is, no doubt, the truer Catholic, 
but the Cardinal surely is the truer Papist. 


This day week Mr. Wolley gained his verdict against the 
Sun Office for the amount insured there upon Campden 


20 aan | 
The member's infla- | House, and the other offices will not, of course, contest the 


The evidence which Mr. Lush, the barrister 


constituency, and the Oxford freemen ought to be taught that | for the insurance office, proposed to bring would, had he 


they cannot carry the election. 


The war news from Poland is chiefly from the districts of | 


Kalisch, Lublin, and Radom. In Kalisch Taczanowski’s corps 
is said to have sustained a severe repulse, but to have effected 


actually brought it, have done little more than justify the 
offices in refusing to pay without a trial; but he did not 
bring it, and what he did bring unfavourable to Mr. Wolley 
| was of a very uncertain and unsatisfactory nature. The 


its retreat. If the latter part is true, the repulse cannot have | attempt to prove that Mr. Wolley was seen with his servant 
been very severe, for superior forces, with cavalry and artillery, | Crozier as late as three o’clock in the streets behind Campden 
would easily have destroyed an irregular division once beaten. | House, when, according to his own account, he went to bed at 
The fact is that the Polish tactics are mostly never to venture | eleven, was founded onthe evidence of a man who had admitted 
into the open field. They line the woods through which a | to another that he was that night ‘‘a little slewed,” or confused 
Russian corps is to pass, open fire, and disperse if they find with drink, and who did not profess to have seen them within 
themselves too weak to charge. In the palatinate of Lublin | from 50 to 100 feet, on a night when there was no moon. 
there have been several engagements. Polish accounts claim | The evidence of the milkman to prove that a bundle of Mr. 
two victories on the 23rd ult. at Wysolice, near Krasnik, and on | Wolley’s clothes had been prepared for his esczpe before the 
the 31st at Tanow, by the insurgents under Kruk, Wierzbicki, | alarm of fire was given was also of a very uncertain nature, the 
Rudski, and perhaps others. The Russians claim a victory | man partly contradicting himself in his statement, which was 
over these same corps at Boruchuez on the 24th, when they | altogether exceedingly confused. Baron Bramwell put the case 
profess to have killed the leaders and taken 634 prisoners. | of the defendants (the insurance office) with, perhaps, some- 
Both accounts cannot be true, and as the Polish are the latest | thing of greater force than he otherwise might, because the 
and the Russian have not been telegraphed, we suspect that | jury had shown some slight intention of summarily express- 
the insurgents who moved in great force into those parts ten | ing themselves satisfied that the plaintifl’s case was wholly 
days ago to cover the entrance of fresh troops have probably had | unaffected by the evidence against him; but his charge was a 


the advantage. They are said to meditate attacking the city of | fair one, and pointed out that Mr. Wolley was, in fact, 
Lublin, which is unfortified, but garrisoned by 6,000 troops in | charged not only with arson but something very like murder, 


detached blocks of houses or outside the town. In Radom | if he had really set the house on fire with the Temples un- 


there have been two fights, each side claiming the victory ;| warned. The jury did not hesitate about their verdict, but 
did deliberate for a few minutes whether or not to append to 


it a censure on the Sun Office, which they refrained from doing. 
It seems very hard that a man declared innocent who has 





but here, again, the Poles probably were successful, as it is | 
known that they were lately able to interrupt the railway 
communication, It must always be carefully borne in mind | 
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virtually been charged on no substantial grounds with arson, 
if not murder, should recover no damages in addition to his 
legal claims. 
great folly of indulging in spontaneous literature concerning 
matters of business in the newspapers. But for Mr. Wolley’s 
inaccurate contribution to the West London Observer, the in- 
surance offices would scarcely have thought of resisting his 
claims. 


A curious statement is made concerning the “ Derbyshire 
tragedy,”’ as the dreadful newspaper slang very inappropriately 
calls it,—for it certainly needs art to transmute mere crime 
and suffering into tragedy. It is said that the murderer, Mr. | 
Townley, after helping to carry his dead victim to the hall, 
took tea with her grandfather, who, in the absence of the | 
police, ‘adopted this course for his own personal security | 
and that of his domestics.” The motive detracts from the 
Christian hospitality of the act; but perhaps the conduct of 
the murderer in accepting this very unusual invitation to tea 
—asking, perhaps, for another lump of sugar or more milk 
from the old man whose grandchild he had just destroyed— 
is the more curious study of the two. Mr. Townley must 
have enjoyed his tea. 


Mr. Fawcett read a valuable paper before the British 
Association on the depreciation of gold, in which he agrees 
generally with the conclusions of Mr. W. 8. Jevons, which we 
recently noticed in these columns, that some depreciation 
of gold has already taken place, owing to the Austra- 
lian and Californian supply, and that it will go on 
more rapidly if the drain of silver to the East which 
the gold supplants should suddenly stop. Mr. Jevons was 
represented as calculating the depreciation since 1849 at only 
10 per cent. This was incorrect, as he has himself pointed 
out in a note to the Times. What he did say was that, even 
at the present moment of unusually depressed prices, it is 
10 per cent.; but that if the level of prices were not at its 
lowest (temporary) ebb, it would probably be at least 15 or 
16 per cent. And no one who examines his data can disagree 
with him. Probably Mr. Fawcett himself would heartily 
acquiesce. 


The Queen of England has been a plaintiff in a civil law- 
suit before the tribunal of Paris. A certain Countess de Silly, 
an English lady by birth, inserted the following legacy in her 
will :—‘ I bequeath to her Majesty the Queen of England a 
sum of a hundred thousand francs (£4,000), to be employed 
for the benefit of the London poor.” Her Majesty, being 
informed through diplomatic channels of the circumstance, 
accepted the legacy. Thereupon the residuary legatee sug- 
gested that the money might be remitted to Madame de Silly’s 
relations. The Attorney-General gave contrary advice, on 
the just plea that these relatives were by no means poor. Lord 
Cowley having received instructions to get in the bequest, the 
heirs refused to pay, on the pretence that the Queen’s signa- 
ture was not duly authenticated by a regular power of attorney. 
The heirs contended for the nice distinction that the 
legacy was bestowed on the Queen of England in her pri- 
vate capacity, and not as chief of the State, and in con- 
sequence simply summoned her to appear in the common 
office of Maitre Marcq, notaire. M. Treitt, who was, in 
fact, counsel for the English Ambassador, though in words 
speaking for her Majesty, maintained rightly enough that 
the Sovereign as such was concerned in the affair, and 
that in consequence the Ambassador had sufficient power to 
represent her. The tribunal, in conformity with the conclu- 
sions of the avocat imperial, decided in that sense, declaring 
that “ whatever an ambassador said or did was said or done 
by his Sovereign.” The decision is just enough, as far as the 
* action is concerned, but might it not be stretched too 
ar 


Mr. W. H. de Camp, of the Michigan Engineers and 
Mechanics’ Regiment, now with General Rosecranz in Ten- 
nessee, has given a curious report as to the result of his 
physical examination of the slaves whom he has passed for 
the negro enlistments. ‘‘These men,” he says, “ you might 
think were genuine blacks ; but I could not see it when I had 


But the public may learn from the trial the | 
| other 42 years.” 





‘men to keep the nation to absolute good faith. 





them naked. When one sees standing before him a man of 
mature years, who possesses not the slightest trace of negro 
blood in a single feature or complexion, and hair straighter 
than you can generally find in the pure Anglo-Saxon race, and 
he tells you that his father is Colonel Higgins, now of the 
rebel army, and that he sold him to Mr. Mason, of Decatur, 


is not an isolated case. In two others the most critical exami- 
nation by all present could not detect the slightest trace of 
negro blood, and yet one had been a slave 36 years and the 
Of 600 whom he has examined naked, one 
in five “‘ showed the marks of him that ruleth, and in one case 
he had left over one thousand rule marks, of from six to eight 
inches in length, while scores showed numerous gashes that 
you could not cover the scars of with one and often two 
fingers.” 


Mr. Wilson, United States Senator for Massachusetts, 
made an admirable speech a month ago, at an ‘ Abington 
celebration,” on the question recently raised by our corre- 


| spondent in New York—the resistance that would be made to 


carrying out the Emancipation Proclamation. He said that it 
would require the greatest firmness in the true Anti-Slavery 
t He him- 
self is staunch enough :—‘“ If the President of the Cabinet, 
if the statesmen of the Administration shall prove false and 
recreant to this plighted faith of the nation, they will 
deserve the scorn of earth and the judgment of Heaven.” 


Yesterday week, too latefor ourlast impression, Sir W. Fraser 
was quietly elected for Ludlow. He explained his views to 
the electors, which were eminently safe. He was not for in- 
tervention in America; but if the Government decided at 
some future time to intervene he would not say that he should 
object. No good could be done for Poland. Germany was 
getting confused about Federal unity, and nothing, he thought, 
could come of it. He disliked the Pope, disliked the income- 
tax, but liked the state of naval and military preparation 
which the income-tax secures. The people quite agreed with 
their member that many things were disagreeable, but that 
no particular improvement could be suggested. 


A most disgraceful scene occurred at the Paddington Sta- 
tion on Monday night, before the departure of the train which 
was to take Mace and Goss, the prize-fighters, into Wiltshire, 
—a scene which the City police will, no doubt, retort on Sir 
Richard Mayne’s force whenever they are again taunted with 
the unsuccessful arrangements for the Princess Alexandra’s 
entrance. From midnight to the departure of the train at 
four o’clock, a constant succession of cabs were arriving with 
spectators for the fight. The company’s servants and special 
constables kept the way open to the train; but no police 
were on the ground, and the “roughs” in attendance set 
to work systematically to plunder the cabs and foot-pas- 
sengers. One of the passengers writes that he himself knew 
of four cabs whose inmates were openly plundered ; the most 
powerful men were savagely beaten or “ scientifically” 
struck in the stomach and robbed; and this continued with- 
out the appearance of the policemen till just before the arrival 
of the train. Yet the plundered and beaten people thought 
less of their pain and their losses than the danger of missing the 
fight. The excitement to get places was tremendous; as 
the train started at 4°24 some 20 men jumped on the footboard 
and clung to the carriages, while the people who had not 
succeeded in getting into the station were seriously concert- 
ing a plan for breaking in the doors and a last dash at the 
train. The heart of universal ruffianism was profoundly 
stirred, but divided against itself. The upper stratum of 
ruffianism was occupied in the delightful prospect of seeing 
blood and money flow like water—the prize was 1,000/. to 
the winner—the lower stratum was enraptured by so ex- 
cellent an opportunity of mauling and despoiling the upper 
stratum. 


And, after all, the fight did not come offin Wiltshire. The 


| police interrupted the first round at Wootton Bassett, and the 


discomfited combatants and their backers returned to London 
and went down to Purfleet, where they crossed the river to 
Long Reach, leaving the Essex police watching them on the 
other side. Here the fight took place, and lasted an hour and 
forty minutes, Goss adopting a harassing system of feints, 
which was very loftily condemned by Mace’s admirers under 
the name of “squirming.” At last, Goss was felled and 
rendered insensible by a heavy blow—“ a thousand-pounder 
in two senses,” said the delighted Maceites, and Mace was kissed 
by his backers. We scarcely know which of the two cham- 


| pions’ fate would have seemed to us the most heavy “ punish- 


ment”—to be rendered insensible by a blow, or to be insensible 
to such caresses. The prize-ring is rarely maudlin,—the high 
stakes this time must have Fnebriated its imagination,— 
but when backers get to kissing the victorious brawn 


Alabama, when fourteen years old, I think it enough to demon- | and muscle, even the Saturday Review will withdraw its 
strate what was the ruling passion in the South that leads | powerful support, which was given, we think, on the hypo- 


them to desire to be let depart from us in peave. . ... This | thesis that prize-fighting discourages tenderness of heart. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——=< 
THE CZAR’S MERCY TO POLAND. 

+ bog report, for it is only a report, that the Czar is wil- 
ling to reconstitute the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
under an Imperial Lieutenant, is in itself an important 
testimony to the strength of the insurrection. Three years 
ago the Poles only claimed to be governed as an inde- 
pendent province. Provided their religion were respected, 
the right of educating themselves conceded, the rela- 
tions of nobles and peasants amicably settled, and indus- 
trial enterprise encouraged, the party of progress, headed 
by Count André Zamoiski, desired nothing more for years 
to come. They knew Europe was weary of the Polish ques- 
tion, they desponded of their own strength, and in spite of | 
the Czar’s unworthy speech at Warsaw—‘“I shall know how | 
te be severe”—they believed that the tyranny of Nicholas 
could never be renewed. They had yet to learn that a 
weak, well-meaning man, with such creatures as Wielo- 
polski, Gortschakoff, and Mouravieff, might be more fatal 
to his subjects than the sovereign whose sole faith had been 
his own divinity. Since the massacre of February, 1861, 
when the Russian soldiers fired on a peaceful and unarmed 
multitude, the Government of St. Petersburg has _pur- 
sued a relentless policy of extinction. It menaced the 
clergy, closed the churches, suppressed schools, and made a 
state of siege the police of the country. Under the Grand 
Duke Constantine the last outrage on national self-respect 
was perpetrated. It was resolved to press all the energy and 
intelligence of the country into the service of its oppressors. 
A cynical telegram told Europe that all had been quietly car- 
ried out. Then, and then only, it was decided by the 
majority of a single vote in the Central Committee of the 
National Government that the conscripts had better die fight- 
ing against Russia than in her ranks. No Pole at that time | 
expected the results which have actually been achieved. The 
single hope that seemed probable, that of foreign intervention, 
has been painfully disappointed. But, through a number of 
unforeseen circumstances, a singularly mild winter, the in- 
credible negligence of the Russian generals at the outset, the 
demoralization of the troops, and the unprecedented union of 
different classes in Poland, the insurrection has maintained 
itself and spread. Russia at this moment has 250,000 men 
in the kingdom and the old provinces, has sent even the 
Guards from St. Petersburg, and has decreed a fresh levy in 
the two-thirds of her empire that can be trusted. She has 
had from the first the cordial support of Prussia, equivalent 
at least to an additional corps d'’armée, and latterly something 
more than neutrality from Austria. Her military governors, 
once roused, have acted with vigour, and, setting aside Lith- 
uania as the theatre of an exceptional monster—Mouravieff, the 
results of the last year are sufficiently startling. In Warsaw, a 
fourth of the population is said to be in arms, killed, or trans- 
ported; in the district of Lublin, one of the best governed, one 
hundred gentlemen have been imprisoned, and in Kalisch only 
a few are out of prison. Confiscations, flogging, hanging, 
sometimes even burning alive, have been episodes in the 
terrible struggle. At the end of eight months the National 
Government is more firmly organized than ever, dismisses 
officials, interrupts railway communication, forbids taxes to 
be paid except to itself, and, unhappily, is even able to reta- 
liate death on the secret agents of the enemy. Its troops, 
in spite of official bulletins, occupy the country, and the 
Russians hold not an inch between Warsaw and Galicia on 
which they are not in force enough to give battle. The 
Imperial treasury is so nearly exhausted that silver is 
nowhere seen except in Warsaw, and the salaries of the 
chief officials have been unpaid for months. Of course, 
this state of things may be altered at any moment. Men 
without drill, without munitions of war, without regular 
encampments, and without hospitals, are at terrible disadvan- 
tage against the chances of battle or disease. Nevertheless, 
the last reports say that the insurgents have been victorious 
at Janow and threaten Lublin. It is at this moment that 
the Russian Government, bankrupt of money and men, and 
painfully conscious of the loathing it excites in Europe, pro- 
poses to quiet the revolt by an offer of provisional independ- 
ence. It is asif George III. had proposed, after the convention 
of Saratoga, that the Americans should disarm on condition of 
being allowed to tax themselves. The imprisonment or death 
of 40,000 men and women may seem a very small thing to 
the Court of Peterhoff; but it leaves memories that are not 


impracticable. We know that Poland cannot succeed alone, 
and we do not believe that any great power has the resolute 
will, or perhaps the ability, tohelp it. Austria is timid, and 
has other work at Frankfort. England is uninterested and 
jealous of France, and France can gain more by alliance with 
Russia for its future purposes in the East and on the Rhine. 
Nothing short of an European conflagration, which is more 
possible than many in England think, but which may be 
delayed indefinitely, can, to our apprehension, save the 
rebellion. Personally, therefore, we should counsel the Poles 
to make every possible concession short of political suicide. 
But we cannot advise them to renounce the work of the 
last eight months or to look back on their bloodshed and 
their heroism as a mere page of history. They have a 
right to economize their own lives, and to demand that 
the present settlement shall be the foundation of a last- 
ing peace. If they give up the organization which at 
present baffles Russia, they may fairly claim to receive 
securities for the future. The presence of a Chamber at 
Warsaw is none. An English House of Commons has been 
useless at more than one epoch of our history, because 
it had not an army at its back. It was the passive 
instrument of Richard II., of Henry VIII., and of James 
II., by turns, when the majority it represented was for 
the moment without arms and leaderless. Nevertheless, it 
always expounded public opinion to a native sovereign, and 
none of our kings was backed by such a fosce as the Czar of 
the Russias wields in his weakest moment. The present plan 
devised at St. Petersburg says nothing of pardon to the 
condemned, of an amnesty to the insurgents, of a national 
army, or of the right of the future Polish Parliament to 
refuse supplies. Unless all these points be granted and carried 
out loyally, the Poles have absolutely no guarantee for 
the future. Assuming them to lay down their arms and 
elect a diet, its fortunes may be pretty accurately predicted. 
It would be composed of men whose brothers and children 
have died fighting or in prison, and who have themselves been 
the soul of the insurrection—the secret Government. Afterthree 
months’ debating the Assembly would be dissolved as factious, 
its members would be sent to Siberia, and Europe would 
be told that the Poles were unfit for self-government and 
incapable of accepting a fair compromise. The state of siege 
would be proclaimed again, and this time the Russian out- 
posts would be well guarded against surprise. In a word, 
Poland would have sacrificed everything and gained nothing- 
She cannot have stronger guarantees than were given her by 
the treaty of Vienna. Europe then recognized the partition of 
Poland on condition that its different parts should receive re- 
presentative institutions, and the charter granted by Alexander 
appeared to fulfil that promise abundantly. In four years the 
censorship of the press was re-established; in ten the publication 
of debates in the Chambers was forbidden ; during ten years 
(1820 to 1830) the Diet, which ought to have met five times, 
was only convoked once; the members of Opposition were 
imprisoned before its opening, and the House itself was packed 
by the unscrupulous use of money and influence. Russian 
Ministers speak now of holding Poland by the right of con- 
quest. They could not conquer a nation whose Government 
they received as a trust, except by renouncing the trust and 
replacing the country in its original position with assent of 
the other high contracting Powers. As well might we have 
confiscated the Ionian Islands after the revolt of 1848. But 
the very argument tells with melancholy strength against 
present proposals. Will the Government that has cynically 
broken faith with Europe be more scrupulous in observing its 
engagements towards those whom it regards as its own 
revolted subjects? The experience of all history forbids the 
supposition. 

We have said we desire peace on any possible terms that 
will make the renewal of bloodshed, be it only'for twenty 
years, improbable. What we see in the present proposal is 
merely a political juggle devised between the Cabinets of 
Peterhoff and the Tuileries, and mainlf intended as a 
sop to European public opinion. If Russia really desire 
peace, let her proclaim an armistice for the next six 
months, confining her troops to the towns they already 
occupy, and meanwhile let her set her prisoners at liberty, 
relax the state of siege in the places she occupies, and open 
European conferences. The pretension to misgovern at will 
a province in the centre of Europe and on the confines of 
Germany would be absurd and intolerable, even if our right 
to interfere were not matter of compact. The threat of re- 
calling our Ambassador would probably in itself determine 








easily effaced among the suffering people. 
We say, with deep regret, that the Russian proposal is quite | 


her to this concession; and it is for this, as a natural and 
moderate course of action, that English Liberals throughout 
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the country ought at present to raise their voices. If we are 
not to draw the sword, let us at least exhaust the full weight 
of Imperial influence. But the Russian Cabinet will do well 
to remember that the indignation which does not at once act 
is not always without result. ‘The anger of the gods’— 
and of such nature is every great moral sentiment—“ may be 
slow, but it is terrible.” The unjust occupation of Hungary 
in 1849 was avenged seven years later under Sebastopol. It 
may be the melancholy fate of Poland to be hopelessly crushed 
now, but sooner or later the day of reckoning will come with 
greater cost to the nation that has oppressed and to the nations 
that have deserted her. 


MESSRS. LAIRDS’ IRON RAMS AND THE FOREIGN 
ENLISTMENT ACT. 

T must be a pleasant sensation to the loyal hearts of 

Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, to know that they hold in 

thcir hands the means of plunging England into war ; that by 








their scorn, if not for the letter, at least for the spirit of an 


as he will, so long as he does not disturb the peace of his fellow- 
countrymen. If this were to be national “ neutrality”’ for 
the future, at least no ground of quarrel could arise as to its 
definition. Unless any military or naval aid could be defin- 
itely traced to the Government of any country, that country 
would be fulfilling strictly its duties as a neutral. If this 
sense were given to our national neutrality, Garibaldi expedi- 
tions, the equipment of Alabamas and Floridas, recruiting for 
foreign countries, &c., would all be strictly lawful for the 
subjects of a neutral nation. The Irish might enlist openly 
for the North, Messrs Laird might build openly for the South, 
and neither course would be a transgression of any law. 
And such a state of the law would certainly put an end 
to a great deal of subterfuge, and enable private enthusiasts 
to devote themselves to any course they pleased without the 
necessity for disguises from their own Government. 

On the other hand, it will be said with great truth that sucha 
state of the law would tend very materially to weaken the gene- 
ral power and responsibility of governments. Messrs. Rothschild 


English Act of Parliament, they may very likely force their | might, if they chose, under such a state of the law, fit out 
monarch out of the attitude of neutrality which she and the | both an army and a fleet for any small power—say among 


nation have chosen into one of virtual if not express alliance 
with one of the belligerents. The two iron rams which they 
are now building in the Mersey upon “ French account,’’—not, 
of course, for the French Government, but for some subject of 
France, who indulges, we suppose, some little hope of finding 
a customer in Mr. Slidell or his Confederate masters,—are 
tolerably certain to follow in the track of the Alabama and 
the Florida, and raise the cost of insuring American merchant- 
men to an absolutely prohibitive rate ; and, foolish as it may 
seem, the probability is not much less that this result will be 
followed by a declaration of war, less against England than 
against the State which has the responsibility of pro- 
tecting Mr. Laird and his dockyards. To involve a 
reluctant sovereign in war by evading the obvious ten- 
dency of an English law will place Mr. Laird in a very 
distinguished position. His alliance will in future be in 
almost greater request than the alliance of England itself,— 
since the one is purchaseable at a moderate rate, and may be 
made to draw the other along with it. Insane as it is in 
the American people to think of taking needless offence with 
any powerful neutral on account of the deficiencies of its 
municipal law, or even its possible indisposition to amend 
those deficiencies, it is not always feasible to control the 
irritation of a shrewd and hasty populace, and the United 





States Government certainly is not the one to make the effort. 
Mr. Nassau Senior, in his admirable letter to Monday’s | 
Times, has said, what every one feels to be true, that the | 
Confederates strain every nerve to buy these ships out of 
their starved exchequer, far more for the sake of promoting a 
rupture between England and the North, than for any direct 
good that this homeopathic injury to the Northern commerce 
can effect for them. It is not every belligerent who, in such 
circumstances, would find patriots so subservient as Messrs. 
Laird to the plans of a politic foreigner. Nor could these 
gentlemen, however willing to be Mr. Jefferson Davis's 
political tools, have managed to endanger their country but 
for the aid of one of those unfortunate Acts which seem to be 
passed in order to be evaded,—Acts which only appear to pro- 
hibit conduct which they leave almost exactly as feasible as 
they found it. 

Whatever the view that we may take concerning the course | 








the South American Republics—which they thought fit to 
strengthen, and, with such aid once accepted, could easily enforce 
their own terms upon their superiors. And, of course, if any 
combination of capitalists were thus permitted to play the 
game of the East India Company wherever and whenever the 

might please, the inevitable consequence would be that eo 
private contingents would often, in fact, if not in form, 
declare war on their own account,—since in divided countries 
a belligerent could ulways be found to take the nominal re- 
sponsibility of the war. Itis obvious that such a state of things 
would in many parts of the world reduce the formal govern- 
ment of a nation to a cipher,—and in all parts of the 
world would sap the political importance of the actual 
government, divert from it a great deal of the respect and 
pride of the people, and generally lower the responsibility of 
political life. In short, we doubt whether any practical 
politician, looking to the grave results, could be found to 


|advocate the abolition of all restrictions on the warlike in- 


clination of the private members of neutral States. 

But this once granted,—that expeditions nominally neutral, 
whether by land or sea, are not to be fitted out in aid of any 
foreign belligerent,—all the reasons that support this conclu- 
sion go with still greater force to support the wider conclu- 
sion that neither should recruiting for a foreign power be 
allowed on neutral soil, nor the equipment of ships of war 
at all by private firms, without the express sanction of the 
government. We say with still greater force, for while it is 
clear that the present law vaguely discourages private exer- 
tions in aid of foreign belligerents, it does so, in fact, only just 
far enough to embroil us in all sorts of knotty legal diffi- 
culties, without effectually prohibiting this sort of private 
military or naval enterprise. Now, one great object of such 
a law is to keep the nation out of causeless quarrels, which 
an ill-defined and easily evaded law only multiplies. It 
seems to us that nothing can be sillier than to leave room for 
such evasions of one of the great objects of the law as are now 
probably going on at Birkenhead, if we acknowledge it to be 
a useful law at all. With respect to recruiting for foreign 
service,—that is, fortunately, not susceptible of a commercial 


| aspect at all, and there is, therefore, no room for evasion. Un- 


fortunately, the building and equipment of a ship of war is a 
























that Parliament should pursue concerning this law, few | commercial operation which may be done for gain, and not 
Englishmen can doubt, after the experience of the present | from any political motive,—and, as the Foreign Enlistment Act 
year, that, to avoid these international traps for neutral | at present stands, the commercial enterprise is legal if there 
nations, we must look to one of two alternatives—either the |be no more than a strong hope that one of the belligerents 
complete repeal of our Foreign Enlistment Act, at least as! may buy the ship,—if she be not definitely built on account 
regards the equipment of ships of war, or the substitution of | of one of them. Now, if the law is ever to have any practical 
another Act which would turn a nominal measure, expressly | form, it must go beyond this,—and expressly prohibit the 
calculated for evasion, into a reality. Something may be said | equipment by any private person of a ship of war for any 









for either course. For the former it may be urged that a 
neutral Government has no kind of occasion to enforce the | 
neutrality of its vwwn subjects as private individuals. Neutrality | 
in the Government need mean only that the public taxation, 
the resources of the State as such, are to be neutral,—that the 
nation as a whole does not regard it as either a matter of duty 
or interest to make a sacrifice for either side. But this need | 
not, of course, involve any veto on the private partialities of 
individuals. Rather it might seem to forbid such a veto. 
The highest neutrality is indifferent not only as to which 
part is taken, but as to whether a part is taken at all. It 
may be impartial to forbid the alliance with either party, | 
as it would be impartial to send an equal aid to both; but | 
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power without the express sanction of the Government. This 
would be an intelligible Act, requiring no spies and secret 
evidence to work it. Any ship-builder who was found arm- 
ing a ship, or equipping her with anything exclusively 
wanted for war purposes, without Government sanction, 
would be liable to the penalties of the Act,—and that sanc- 
tion would only be granted on satisfactory evidence of such a 
naval destination for the ship as the Government could ex- 
plicitly approve. 

The objection, of course, would be that commercial enter- 
prise in ships of war is no more intrinsically objectionable 
than in small arms, while every needless restriction on the 
scope of commercial enterprise is objectionable. We reply 













neutrality, properly speaking, is the state of mind of a Gallio | that the objection is far greater to commercial enterprise 
“ caring for none of these things,” allowing any oneto take side | in ships of war than to commercial enterprise in small arms. 
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The analogy to the enlistment of a regiment is far greater. A 
ship of war built in a neutral port almost certainly will take 
with her a neutral crew,—at all events, retains much more 
permanent marks of her neutral origin, —identifies the neutral 
nation much more with the belligerent for whom she is built 
than any gun can do. It is a kind of enterprise which 
makes it desirable and worth the enemy’s while to watch very 


closely neutral ports, to try and catch the ship directly she leaves | 


the neutral waters, and thus to risk an engagement between a 
quasi-neutral ship and one of the belligerents. Besides this, 


a great deal of jinesse and political intrigue is required which | 


could never be put into play about a cargo of rifles. A ship 
of war is a conspicuous power long identified, personally | 
identified, so to say, with acts of violence; the Alabama is | 
connected with the destruction of Federal commerce in a} 
sense in which no gun that was ever manufactured could be, | 
and hence every reason which urges the neutral to appear, as 
well as be neutral, militates in favour of a prohibition of | 
enterprises such as these. No regiment raised in Great) 
Britain could ever commit us more in the eyes of the 
world than did the building of the Alabama. 

We hold, then, that if our policy is likely to be more and 
more neutral as years go on, and if we wish that neutrality | 


to be real, we ought to substitute such a measure as we have 


generosity so long as there is no fear of an assault on the 
monopoly in the source of power. Note the excessive bitterness 
which rans through M. de Persigny’s whole speech against 
what he calls “‘ men of eloquence,”—by which he means men 
who fromany power whatever, whetlier rhetorical or otherwise, 
are able to gain the confidence of an educated assembly. All 


! . . ‘ ey" gs 
parties in the State are worth conciliating, except only those 


who rest their claims directly on thought and intellectual 
capacity. Against these M. de Persigny in the name of 


'the Empire declares open war. He wishes to convince his 


hearers that intellectual culture has no real power even 
in England, nor any political influence even, except what 
the landed aristocracy may be willing freely to admit. 
But in France, at all events, education as education 
neither has nor ought to have any power of its own,— 
any power except what it can gain indirectly over the man 


'who “understands his epoch.’ ‘The educated classes of 


France are, as such, more in a position to ‘‘claim the protec- 
tion of the State, than fit to sustain it,”—an irony of which 
M. de Persigny does not see the terrible bitterness. He 
wishes even to persuade us that it is just as bad in England. 
“‘ Power in the hands of a Lord Palmerston or a Lord Derby,” 
says M. de Persigny, ‘is not power in the hands of an orator, 
of a mere man of talent, but in the hands of a vast and 
powerful aristocracy, which embraces all the living forces, all 


indicated for this inefficient and vague Foreign Enlistment | 
Act. Still more, if we expect to be again a belligerent, with | the interests of the nation, which has wielded for ages in the 
powerful neutral sea-board powers watching us, it would be | counties actual political influence, both administrative and 
well for us todo so. With the measure we mete it shall be | judicial, which directs and dominates elections, which can, 
measured to us again ; and we may be certain that,—say in a | consequently, sustain and handle power, with whatever weight 
contest with France, America being neutral,—the Washington | it presses, and of which the Prime Minister is but the personifica- 
Government will never again stop the building of French | tion in the English Parliament. But when, in order to imitate 
Alabamas to sweep the Atlantic of our commerce, if we per-| in France the mechanism of English liberty, power passed into 
sist in making our own Foreign Enlistment Act a cipher. | the hands of one of the orators of the Chamber—of a man of 
That is, however, but a poor motive. Our main reason for | talent, doubtless, but who represented in the country only a 
asking for a change is that the present law directly encourages | handful of privileged electors, move in a position to be pro- 
a sham neutrality,—“ dodges” to seem neutral when we are | fected by the State than fit to sustain it—power was every- 
not. If, as we wish, our Government is really to be respon- | where and was nothing. Hence the destiny of those Govern- 
sible for our wars, we should give it the full right to restrain | ments which have lived only to give to the world the spectacle 
us from making war either by sea or land. of impotent agitation, and which have ended by falling from 
one émeute into another till they toppled into the abyss. It 
THE DEMOCRATIC EMPIRE AND EDUCATED | is to preserve the country from similar consequences that the 
FRANCE. plebiscitum of 1851 set it down as a first principle that the 
M DE PERSIGNY’S orations on his master, regarded as | ministers depend solely on the chief of the Executive, that is 
ave panegyrics, have only one defect,—that they read so | to say, on the Emperor. That is the fundamental principle of 
much like rehearsals of a funeral é/oge. The discourse which our institutions—a wise and fertile principle which gives them 
he pronounced last week to the “ Cercle des Arts et du Com- the national character of which they had been despoiled, and 
merce”’ at Saint Etienne partakes more particularly of this | puts a term to this madness, dangerous as it is ridiculous, of 
dismal description of eloquence, being, indeed, in some sense | copying i France the aristocratic sy stem of England. , 
a dirge over his own fall from power as well as a political) Nothing can surpass M. de Persigny’s indignation at 
blessing couched in the language of prophecy on the posterity | the idea of giving the educated classes, merely as such, 
of Napoleon—on “ a Prince who shall be called Napoleon TY. 22Y practical authority over the French Government. 
or Napoleon V.”"—rather than on the Emperor himself. But, | “ That, under a different régime,” he says, “‘any orator 
regarded as political essays, M. de Persigny’s orations have | whose pathetic or passionate voice excited the cheers of 
probably more than one political defect. Still, there is one so | his audience should persuade himself that it was his part 
striking that to English eyes, at least, it eclipses all the others. | to govern France,—that he should believe himself suited not 
He is uot a politician but an apostle of the Empire. He does| only to charm, captivate, and rule an assembly, but even to 
not think about political questions and weigh reason against | direct a whole vast political hierarchy, nay, to wield our forces 
reason, influence against influence. He proclaims the new | by sea and land—there was nothing in that which passed the 
era,—he preaches the prince who reconciles all feuds and | bounds of human vanity. But how could pretensions of this 
renders political reasoning for the future needless ;—all feuds, | kind affect Liberty ? How !—it the most eloquent orator of 
that is, except the feud with the obstinate reasoners them- the Chamber is not at the same time Minister, there would, 
selves, the men of culture who will not accept a_poli- forsooth, be no liberty in France!” M. de Persigny evidently 
tical gospel, who meanly insist on arguing, and wish to | thinks that a worse form of political slavery could not be 
be answered. It is clear that M. de Persiguy really looks | imagined than government by the educated classes. — And he 
upon the Napoleonic empire as a species of semi-political | describes the true substitute for the English aristocracy 
Theocracy of which the Napoleons are hereditary high priests, | thus :— In place of a great aristocracy covering vast estates 
and the executive Government under them the “ administra-| that are held firmly by the system of entails, and wielding 
tive hierarchy,” as he emphatically terms it. He speaks of | cnormous political influence, we have an administrative hier- 
his master as the ‘‘new Augustus,” and if M. de Persigny should | archy, which constitutes, alone in itself, all the political 
survive him, as he is always preparing to do, he will be | oTgauismof our democracy, and without which there is nothing 
impelled to call him divus Ludovicus. The new Hegira dates, | but grains of sand without cohesion, without bond. And it 
however, from 1789. The “ ideas of 1789,” as the Napoleonists | is this hierarchy, this instrument of authority, of order, and 
denominate the political revelation which this new hierarchy °f public peace, this organ every moment essential to the 
is to preserve for France, if not for Man, are the divine law life of the country, that certain minds would wish to sce given 
of the new order of things which the family of Napoleon were UP anew to the mercy of the passions of the tribune, and 
anointed expressly to interpret and transmit. Hence, per- | tossed about every day between the triumphant orator of the 
haps, the chronic and peculiar jealousy between the Roman | eve and the victorious orator of the next day.” : po 
Catholic Church and the Napoleonic régime, which is in some! No doubt Count Persigny is right enough in attributing 
sense a rival to it not only in substance but in form. Both some of the instability of the old parliamentary Govern- 
assert, though not quite with equal candour, that they derive | ment in France to the too great influence of mere literary 
that authority from a sort of inspiration; both entertain the ability. No doubt he is also right in saying that in 
same jealousy of intellectual culture; both indulge the same England a great secret of our political stability is that, 
hope of using the dumb strength of the ignorant masses so directly, rank and position do almost as much to determine 
as to crush with its huge dead weight the activity of the the favour of Parliament as parliamentary tact of any kind, 


cultivated class in politics,—both practise the same democratic | 20d infinitely more than parliamentary oratory. But when 
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he intimates that the English aristocracy could retain their 
governing power without inspiring the educated class with 
thorough confidence, and that, in like manner, the Emperor 8 
unassisted choice of political subordinates is a far better 
guarantee for stability in the French Government than the 
hearty approbation of the educated class in France could 
be, he speaks like a man who has never realized the 
meaning of the word liberty,—as the member of a ‘ hier- 
archy” seldom docs. No doubt this system may last in 
France as long as the remarkable man who directs it, 
who really was the elect of the peasantry, and knows not 
only how to please them, but to concede something at 
times even to educated thought. But what security is there 
for any tie between French intellect and the Government 
when he dies? His successor will not even be the ‘elect ” of 
the people, and may, for anything we know, have none of 
the qualities of a statesman. As for the bureaucracy which 
Count Persigny is so anxious to see emancipated from any 
dependence on the thought and intellect of France,—there 
could not be a better machinery for helping the Government 
to misunderstand, not only “ the epoch,”’ but the people, than 
that laborious net-work of mean oppression affords. Taught 
to feel they have no responsibility except to their master, 
educated as political menials, who must fecd their self- 
respect on the deference they can get from those beneath 
them, the French “hierarchy,” whose duty it is to guard 


the “‘ ideas of 1789” impose a yoke as heavy and more galling | 
on the cultivated classes than any other machinery could | 


compass. They weigh lightly on the peasantry so long as it 
is their master’s policy to represent the peasantry, so long as a 


clear head haunted by some democratic instincts holds the reins. | 


But without such a head there would be absolutely no tie left 
direct or indirect except the Parliament of whose influence 
M. de Persigny is so jealous, between the thought of France 
and its Government. For a time the /ear of the cultivated 
class and the Napoleonic traditions might compel the ruler, 
whoever he might be, to study the wishes of the people. 
But without any relation of responsibility between Parliament 
and the Bureau there is, in fact, no organic provision at all for 
bringing the mind of the middle class to bear on the mode of 
administration. But this is exactly what Count Persigny 
admires. Napoleon is the infallible head of a new political 
order. All French thought ought to derive from him, and, 
therefore, to serve him. Any that does not should be crippled 
and cast aside; any that opposes him should be ground to 
powder. Free thought, if opposed to Napoleonic ideas, is 
heresy and schism,—the unpardonable sin to which culture and 
talent are especially liable,—and resting, as they do, under 


suspicion of this, they should always be kept under strict sur- | 


veillance. If the Imperial crown needs the people at its back 
it is that it may crush such mental independence—that the 
masses may do for France what Count Persigny strangely sup- 
poses that the aristocracy have done for England. 





LORD STANLEY'S CONSERVATISM. 

HE recess must be a very trying time for members of 
Parliament. They may very possibly never open their 

lips inthe House, but they are, nevertheless, by virtue of their 
position, orators in the country. If the demand on them were 
confined to politics there would not be so much cause for 
commiseration, for a review of the session is, at all events, no 
harder than the hustings speech which is de rigeur at every 
election. But senators are expected to comprehend all sub- 
jects, and be equally eloquent on the advantages of high 
farming and scientific education, of Gothic architecture for 
churches and prize breeches for aged labourers. Of course, 
the inevitable duty is performed in many ways. Some men 
drone through it; others play the buffoon over it. Brilliant 
men talk gracefully round the subject, and thoughtful men, 
perhaps, make here and there a vigorous and original remark 
on a part of it. But the rarest thing of all is to find a 


population remarkable for industry, independence, and even 
some refinement. The houses are neat—with more than Eng- 
lish neatness, and the gardens are filled with flowers. But, 
amid all this prosperity and content Lord Stanley saw 
the ‘sad signs of ruin, sudden dismay, and fall.” The 
laws of economy cannot be violated with impunity, 
and great as has been the progress of Lancashire dur- 
ing the last thirteen years, the fields are still so small 
as to be overshadowed by the hedgerows, the rushes 
are so luxuriant that they might be mistaken for the staple 
‘crop of the soil, and the water stands on the land after the 
rain. The question to Lord Stanley’s mind is, how can the 
small farmers compete with the men of capital? The hedge- 
rows and the rushes, no doubt, are in their own hands, but 
the complete drainage of a small allotment is often impossible. 
Steam, too, is rapidly being applied to the processes of agri- 
culture. ‘The flail is a thing of the past; the scythe and the 
sickle are losing ground; and even the plough will soon be 
| best sped by steam. How are the Lancashire yeomen to com- 
pete with farmers who can use costly implements of this sort ? 
Lord Stanley’s answer is contained in the word “association.” 
‘The occupiers must unite among themselves so as to secure 
the proper drainage outfall to carry off the water in time of 
flood.” The farmers of a locality, ‘‘ whether aided or not 
by their landlords,” must ‘ associate together” to obtain 
the more expensive implements, in case the companies which 
have been formed to supply them do not succeed. Nor can 
there be much doubt that Lord Stanley is in the right. Of 
what may be done by garden farming and liquid manure 
Belgium is a notorious example, but the light, friable, sandy 
loam of Belgium is peculiarly adapted for spade husbandry. 
“The damp, stiff soil’? of Lancashire, on the contrary, re- 
quires a more vigorous treatment, and the means can only be 
found by association. Mr. Laing has borne witness to the ex- 
tent to which co-operation is carried in that land of small 
farms—Norway. In one valley he found water conveyed in 
troughs for forty miles. He pronounces the Norwegian 
farmers to be “ far in advance” of us in respect of ‘‘ working 
in concert, and keeping up establishments for the common 
benefit.” But perhaps the most curious part of Lord Stanley’s 
speech is the temper in which the subject is handled by the 
speaker. He deals with it merely on its merits. Personally 
he seems to have a predilection for small farms, but that 
does not blind him for a moment to the fact that small farms 
be preserved unless they produce as much as 

re More ardent minds would have endeavoured to 
stimulate their yeoman audience to action. Lord Stanley is 
content to solve the problem, to expose its conditions, and 
leave the parties concerned to profit by it, or not, at their 
own option. He seems to be so absorbed in watching the 
stream of human progress, so anxious to ascertain its direction, 
that he gladly leaves it to others to attempt to guide its 
course. Something, however, of this may be due to the fact 
that on this, as on so many other subjects, he felt that he was 
not altogether in harmony with his party. At first sight, 
indeed, the question of the comparative advantage of large and 
; small farms might seem to be one to which polities are entirely 
| indifferent. Small farmers in all ages and in all parts of the 
| world are the most conservative of men, and earned from 
| Aristotle the praise of being of all classes ‘‘ the least given 
to sedition.” Therefore it might seem that the country 
gentlemen should be well disposed towards a system of 
agriculture which tends to multiply agricultural voters ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the supporters of the system are 
i commonly advanced Liberals. Small farms, it seems, seldom 
answer except in the hands of proprietors, and forty-shilling 
| frecholders are apt to be independent. Large estates must be 
| farmed by tenants, and land in the hands of tenants is most 
| profitable when cultivated in considerable blocks. Thus the 
question resolves itself into that of the comparative advantage 
| of large and small estates. If it would be for the benefit of 


cannot 


large ones. 


speaker who has taken the trouble to reflect upon the the English people that our laws should cease to favour the 
whole of his subject, and gives his audience a mode-| aggregation of land in the hands of individuals, a deadly 
rate and consistent summary, in which nothing is omitted, blow would have been struck at the aristocratic form of our 
exaggerated, or out of place. This is the task which | society; and the large-acred squires, Philistines, as Heine 
Lord Stanley set himself to perform during the past | would have called them, obey but a natural instinct when 


week. He has been lecturing the farmers of North Lan- 
cashire in the capacity of President of their Agricultural 
Society, and, without being a practical farmer, has managed 
to deal with his subject in a manner equally interesting to 
agriculturists and the public. The point to which he ad- 
dressed himself was the possibility of small farming. North 
Lancashire seems to be still mainly in the hands of “small 
freeholders and hard-working tenant-farmers, whose families 
have lived on their land from time immemorial.” It is a 


they shrink from a doctrine which would, indeed, leave them 
for the present all the power that they now enjoy; but, 
ultimately, and at no remote period, threatens their very 
existence as a@ class. 

Politics, in the proper sense of the word, are wisely 
banished from the dinners of agricultural societies, for it is 
the object of such associations to include persons of every 
shade of political feeling. But it is surely a strange criticism 





that enables the leading journal, because Lord Stanley on 
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such an occasion made no allusion to party topics, to see in | —probably nothing could be more perfect,—but the attitude 
such a speech a proof of the speaker’s attachment to a Con- of Fire Offices towards insurers in their two very different 
servative policy. What may be meant by an elaborate | relations of customere who pay annual premiums in consider- 
distinction between philosophical and democratic Liberalism, | ation only of receiving stamped receipts, and who are, of course, 
which reckons Hume, and Bolingbroke, and Hobbes among everything that is delightful,—and creditors who demand un- 
Liberals, we are at a loss to imagine. If, as the drift of the pleasantly large payments when the calamity comes and the 
whole article seems to prove, by Liberalism is meant premises are injured or destroyed. Now, what we maintain 
Liberalism in politics, a man is not a philosophical Liberal | is, that too often the Offices Jay out for annual premiums 
merely because he is a bold thinker in metaphysics. If Hume | without taking any pains to see that the reciprocal obligation 
and Hobbes were bold thinkers and Tories, Locke and Newton which they incur is precisely that obligation for which the cus- 
were bold thinkers and Whigs. Courts have, indeed, often been tomer believes that he is paying ; nay, that too often the Offices 
friendly to ‘‘speculation” in science, but the union of | encourage the vaguest possible forms of insurance in order to 
speculators on social or political subjects with despots has diminish the ultimate claim upon them. ‘Too many Offices, 
generally been about as long-lived as that of Frederic and | instead of insisting on a precise definition of their liabilities, 
Voltaire. Democratic Liberalism, we are told, tends to indulge their customers in mere dreams about the scope of 
“change in the social order of things;” philosophical | the insurance,—dreams from which they are only rudely 
Liberalism is “Conservative,” and only wants ‘freedom of | awakened when the fire comes, and they are politely informed 
thought.”” If this be so, philosophical Liberalism is in no | that their policy does not cover this, or that, or the third loss 
political sense Liberalism at all. There is, indeed, a real dis- | at all,—or sometimes even that it is rendered wholly void by 
tinction between Liberals, and we are not disposed to quarrel | some circumstance patent to the surveyor of the Office, but 
with the terms philosophical and democratic. But the! to which he has so far shut his eyes that he has never 
true difference between them seems to be that the latter) warned the insurer of its existence. To show that we 
aim at the immediate transfer of power to a larger class than are not exaggerating the evil, let us quote the high 
that which now enjoys it, while the former think that the authority of Lord St. Leonards, who, in his valuable 
non-clectors are scarcely yet fit to exercise so important atrust. little ‘* Handy-Book of Property Law,” says:—‘‘A word 
In this sense philosophical Liberals may be said to lean towards of advice about your Fire Insurance. Very few policies 
Conservatism; but the essence of Conservatism is the conviction | against fire are so framed as to render the company legally 
that existing institutions are as nearly perfect as they are ever | /iable.* Generally the property is inaccurately described with 
likely to be in a fallible world, and that any change is more | reference to the conditions under which you insure. They 
likely to be for the worse than the better. With this convic- | are framed™by the company, who probably are not unwilling 
tion no Liberals have any sympathy, and if one class of them | to have a legal defence against any claim, as they intend to pay 
is called philosophical, it is because at the present moment what they deem a just claim, without taking advantage of any 
they aim rather at social than political change. To destroy | technical objection, and to make use of their defence only 
the last remains of social privilege, to introduce a wider spirit | against what they may believe to be a fraud, although they may 
of toleration and an exacter sense of justice into the national | not be able to prove it.t But donot rely upon the moral feel- 
mind, and by the spread of knowledge to inspire the non- | ings of the directors. Ascertain that your house falls strictly 
electors with that patient sobriety of thought which makes within the conditions. Even having the surveyor of the 
men feel the responsibilities of power, these are the imme-| company to look over your house before the insurance will 
diate objects of those who may be called philosophical | not save you, unless your policy is correct. To illustrate this, 
Liberals—and Tories eye Lord Stanley with suspicion, | I will tell you what happened to myself. I have two houses 
because on all such subjects he speaks with no doubtful in different parts of the country, both of which open from a 
voice. Unquestionably to this extent he is in accord | drawing-room by a glass-door into a conservatory. The one 
with his party, that he desires no immediate political change. | I had insured, for a good many years, from the time I built 
The first Reform Bill did not come until the increase of wealth | it ; the other I had insured, for a few years, from the time I 
and the spread of education had emancipated the minds of the | bought it, in the same office, when a partial fire broke out in 
middle classes, and, in the words of Mr. Disraeli, the dis-| the latter, and I was then told by the oftice—a highly 
pleasure of a pecr of the realm had ceased to be sentence of | respectable one—that my policy was void, as the opening to 
death toa man. The same movement is rapidly raising the | the conservatory rendered it hazardous; and if so, of course 
mechanics to the level of the middle classes. In every | both policies had been void from their commencement. I was 
measure which tends to produce this result Lord Stanley | prepared to try the question, and ultimately the objection 
feels with the Liberals; and it will be strange if a man of | was withdrawn, and my loss was paid for. Upon renewing 
his temper is not found eventually to be prepared for the | my policy, with some alterations, I actually had some difficulty 
result to which his policy inevitably leads. So long as his | with the clerk of the company to induce, or rather to force 
party leave him full liberty to think and speak as he pleases him, to add to the description the fact that the drawing- 
on these semi-social, semi-political questions, he is not likely | rooms opened through glass-doors into conservatories. In 
to dissolve what are at once family and party ties. But the | treating, at a later period, for a policy with another company, 
bulk of a Conservative party must always be obstructive. | I required them to send their surveyor to look at the house ; 
With obstructives Lord Stanley has, as they very well under- | and the stoves and everything to which objection could be 
stand, no sympathy; and though his position and character | taken were shown to him. The company then prepared the 
alike prevent him from haying anything in common with the | policy, and made it subject to the report made to them by 
more enthusiastic Democrats, we shall be surprised if he does | their surveyor, referring to it by date. This report I never 
not find his position eventually untenable, and, under the | saw, and the objectionable stoves, &e., were not noticed. Of 
gentle compulsion of events, bring the influence of the House | course, I had the reference to the report struck out, and the 


of Stanley—when the course of nature shall have placed him | policy made correct, but not without some personal trouble. 
'I state these circumstances to show you how careful you 


at its head—back to the support of the Liberal cause. iy 
|should be. I advise you to look at once at your existing 
THE POLITICS OF FIRE INSURANCE. | policy. If you have added an Arnot’s stove or made any 
HERE can be no doubt that Fire-Insurance offices are | other important change in your mode of heating your house 
not very popular with the business classes of Eng-| since your policy, or you had at the time of your policy any 
land. The verdict in the Campden-House case was received | peculiar stove, &c., not noticed in the policy, you should call 
with we may say a vindictive satisfaction in the City. | upon the company to admit the validity of your policy by an 
Nor was this due so much to the break-down of the evidence | endorsement on it.” : site 
against Mr. Wolley, as to a rankling sense of general injury| Now, this striking evidence of Lord St. Leonards’ is, un- 
in the minds of sufferers from the confirmed policy of suspi- | fortunately, corroborated, by a large number of practical 
cion adopted by so many Fire Offices. There is no good reason | sufferers from the same cause. Too many offices are eager 
to suppose that the Sun Office in defending the action had | to smooth over every difficulty for mere premium-payers. 
any notion how badly their evidence would bear the test of sift-| The chance is always against their being anything but pre- 
ing in court. They seem to have acted in good faith enough,— | mium-payers, and why disturb their minds by painful ques- 
indeed, no Fire Office willingly appears in court without a| tions which may oblige the office to ask higher terms if they 
case that it thinks strong. But the chronic bitterness of feel- | are really to undertake to cover all the risk their customers 
ing against the Fire Offices is not unfounded. Though | suppose them to have und rtaken ? To be too scrupulous 
we are glad to think that there are now many offices about stoves may offend several guineas a year by obliging 


which do nothing to justify it, there is every reason to | 
- * The Italics are ours. 


regard the Fire-Office system as im many respects very un- | + An authority in a large Fire Offce tells us that “they” deem three-fourths of 
sound. We do not mean, of course, the actuaries’ part of it, | the claims they pay “fraudulent.” 
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the company to double the premium; and, worse still, sub- | about a prize fight some such expedient is not only necessary 
ject the company to liabilities which they would rather avoid, but inevitable. The account published in the Morning Star 
if they can have an annuity of several guineas without any of the “encounter” between Mace and Goss is a really great 
legal liability at all. | example of this sort of handicraft. It does not always do to be too 
And even when the general nature of the liabilities are not | particular in the management of a morning paper—the public look 
in question, too many of the Offices adopt the vague system of | for news which a cultivated or scrupulous taste would involun- 
insurance, with the view of reducing the pecuniary value of the tarily avoid giving, but weightier, if meaner considerations, often- 
claim when at last it comes. Experienced men record | times prevail, The Morning Star hates fighting of any kind, and 
how sharply and suddenly the bland relation changes | i¢ must have been with secret reluctance that the beings who pre- 
into one of virulent hostile criticism directly saeuey claimed. side over its destinies consented to sully the meek spotlessness of its 
The unfortunate loser by fire, who has all his lifetime found pages with a story of a fight which they considered surpassingly 
at his insurance office such polite and friendly recipients of his | brutal and disgraceful. Material interests overcame, not for the first 
premiums, that he has begun to feel a sort of py oy nee time, moral scruples. Peace and good-will were sncrificed for the 
and trust towards the whole establishment, goes in his hour | nimble penny. ‘Two special reporters, each an artist in his pecu- 
of loss and finds them transformed into stern and vigilant |)... . pny tt 7 . 
es = as : liar line, were sent to describe what took place, and for this week, 
opponents, who browbeat him in cross-examination with all | ik he sik laos: eathiesll Mieenédien all iain tied oltanall 
the acuteness of professional knowledge and hostility. After | * “4 Chey must Save owe , pagsann siesta cites and 
first coaxing him into their hands by their blandishments, | ™ accomplishing their tasks. Their wonderful articles furnish the 
they then sharply beat him. When the insurer is congratu- | finest possible examples of the noble style and manner of the 
lating himself on reaping the fruits of a long lifetime of sacri- | thoroughbred, inextinguishable, British penny-a-liner, 
fice, he finds that he has to run the gauntlet of professional | The first gentleman was told off for the rough work outside the 
insinuations raised by practised surveyors with a view to re- | station. He gazed upon deeds which seem to have shaken his 
duce his claim—insinuations, for example, of such a character as | benevolent and too susceptible nature to the centre. He saw 
the following :—Surveyor: You have insured, Sir, ‘plant, | many persons robbed, but this was probably no novelty. What 
machinery, and stock in trade,’ but not utensils, fittings, and | moved him were the “ cries of agony raised” by the victims, and 
fixtures; these stools and closets, therefore, were not insured. | the “mocking laughter” which was returned by the pugiliste. 
Insurer : Certainly, they were a part of my plant, which I | Presently he was startled by hearing “ unearthly groans, evidently 
bought with the business.—Surveyor: They are fittings, Sir, proceeding from a human being in deadly agony.” These were 
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not plant. Then you have put down those stools at 1s. 8d. 
each; was that their cost when new? Insurer: Yes; that 
is what I must pay to replace them.—Swurveyor: Was it their 
cost when new? Jnsurer: Very likely. —Surveyor: Were they 
new at the time of the fire? Insurer: No.—Surveyor : They 
were the worse for wear? Insurer: No; they were in good 
working order.—Surveyor : But you say they were old, and I 
must value them as old stools the worse for wear. Jnsurer: 
They were as good as new, and you must replace them with 
stools as good, for which you will have to pay 1s. 8d.—Sur- 
veyor : Sir, you maintain they were as good as new, and you 
tell me they were quite old. You contradict yourself. Zasurer : 
I do not; and be so good as to walk out, and communicate 
with me in future through my solicitor. 

The truth is that this sort of badgering is a chronic and 
necessary part of the miserably mistaken policy which Lord 
St. Leonards has exposed. If all the Insurance Offices would 
imitate the few wise and candid ones, in taking scrupulous 
care that both parties know exactly the nature and extent of 
their obligations, what they undertake to replace, how its 
value would be estimated, what would, and what would not 
invalidate the insurance,—there would be none of this vindic- 
tive delight among men of business whenever an Insurance 
Office is worsted. Their gains might be more moderate. 


Some insurers might be deterred by the large premium | 


required to meet the full obligations,—but there would be 
none of the soreness on the part of honest men of business 
which now exists. No one wishes to encourage fraudulent 
claims; but while the claims are so vague and ill-defined 
mutual charges of fraud will be quite sincerely made where 
there is no intentional fraud at all. If the Insurances Offices, 
thriving as they do, really believe that three-fourths of the 
claims on them are fraudulent, the fault must clearly be in 
their own system, even more than in the immorality of 
society. 








THE “ MORNING STAR” AT A PRIZE-FIGIIT. 
HE present season has not hitherto been a good one for those 
gentlemen who write thrilling narratives for the morning 
newspapers. ‘They have consequently been lying by idle, and the 
result is that an enormous accumulation of energy has been 
expended on a subject not in itself very dignified or suggestive of 
exalted thoughts. ‘There was a prize-fight last Tuesday for the 
Championship, and the sensation-men seem to have been let loose 


upon the scene in a body. The thing has been done before, but a | 


man who is really fitted to perform the task always feels fresh and 
eager for it. The true penny-a-liner will never be extinct, for he 
takes a sincere pleasure in his calling, and rejoices over any oppor- 
tunity for the display of his power of heaping up words and making 
a small matter look big. An agricultural show, an execution, or 
even the laying of a foundation-stone, are equally good for his pur- 
pose. Nothing comes amiss to him. His sentences fit into any 
subject. It is impossible not to see that the highest of these sensa- 
tion articles are stuffed with numerous stray reflections which the 
writer has from time to time jotted down ready for any emergency. 
And, no doubt, when a man is expected to write four columns 


sounds no sensation -writer could resist. He pricked up his ears 
| and hastened to the sufferer. He was “a well-dressed young 
fellow, who had been surrounded and violently and scientifically 
struck in the stomach.” Moreover, he had been driven into some 
framed glass advertisements, ‘* and his person was much endangered 
| by the broken glass.” This is very delicately put. Meanwhile, 
| the second gentleman was just starting off in the train to do the 
more responsible portion of the work. The influence of the peace- 
ful atmosphere, in which it must be his good fortune to live habi- 
tually, had not yet departed from him. He set out in a slightly 
sentimental mood. ‘The fields had a great effect upon him. 
Softly and silently,” he says, ‘* there swim into our vision land- 
scapes of solemn beauty and religious peacefulness.” In fancy he 
could see the abode of bliss and favourite haunt of peace 
in Fleet street which he had so lately left. He cast his eyes up- 
wards, and describes the scene there by way of getting his hand 
in for the fight. “The moon hangs like a silver shield, on which 
the sun pours javelins of gold.” He turns his attention to earth, 
and hits off the state of things there with equally happy art:— 
“The earth breathes a graceful mist,—the incense of her morning 
sacrifice.” He looks again, and loses nearly all self-command— 
“the land is sleeping in the smile that dimples the rosy lips of 
dawn.” Then he considers the errand upon which he is bound, 
and recollects that his story must be made thrilling and terrible, 
which leads him to this reflection :—*‘ But we are rushing on—five 
hundred men at least—to the perpetration of what may prove to 
be a murder.” They were too much for him—these varied and 
deep emotions. He fell gently back into “a sporting contem 
| porary,” and manufactured no further thoughts worth mentioning 
until the train reached—or, as he more chastely says, ‘ halted at '— 
| Didcot. 
There, the ‘“* vehemence of language” used by his companions 
brought him to a knowledge of the fact that there are classes among 
| Whom the smooth inoffensive words of the Star are unknown. 
His ears missed the mellow bleating of the lambs of peace which 
graze so calmly in his chosen field. With a feeling of wonder he 
noticed that * the emerald velvet that seemed to clothe the broad 
plain” was not admired by the savages by whom it was his 
melancholy lot to be surrounded. Even when the party got out 
—‘‘emerged from the carriages” are the artist's words—they 
| never stopped to look at the “leafy canopy” over their heads, 
| To this wanderer from the happy valley these tokens of hardness 
of heart were unspeakably sad—he would probably have liked to 
_ address a few words to them on the subject of peace and good- 
| will, but they busied themselves in forming a ring. And here, for 
the first time, a change came over the spirit of the writer. The 
' preparations for the fray warmed up his soul. ‘The “old man” 
that is in our nature began to rebel. Instead of com- 
| plaining of the mission of the crowd, he felt aggrieved that they 
' should make such delay in beginning the fight. Their movements 
| seemed “ inexplicably slow.” ‘The historian of the fight appears to 
have been afraid lest he would be disappointed after all, and then 
| his column or two of beautiful thoughts would be completely thrown 
/away. Happily the men began to “peel,” and their friend noticed 
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with his quick eye, which had seen everything that day, from the rosy 
dawn tothe bumps on Mace’s head, that Mace had the advantage in 
* cerebral development.” The fight began at last, and here only 
the powerful pen fails. All that we can gather from this portion 
of the narrative is that again the writer became impatient to see 
the combatants fight harder. Alluding to the sparring, he says, 
* This might be clever, but certainly not satisfactory.” It was 
hardly worth while coming from the fold into the society of wolves 
if they did not mangle each other more than this. ‘To add to his 
disgust, ‘an outpouring of verbal feculence” saluted his ears, 
and the arrival of the police led to the retreat of the men before 
‘“*a bruise had marred the symmetry of their frames.” 

To Purfleet this indomitable gentleman went with his odious 
companions. In the scramble to get into the boats he was unfor- 
tunately left behind, so that, after all, he could describe only the 
very last of the fight. But to compensate for this loss we have a 
vivid picture of the amateur fighting on the banks of the river, and 
although the historian looked round in vain for a frightful accident 


in one or other of the boats, he was able to tell us, “it isa} 


mercy that wholesale drowning did not climax the frightful scenes 
enacted to the accompaniment of language more frightful still.” 
What could a civil, peaceful man do under these circumstances ? 
The stress of supplying the public craving for news is great ;. but 
no member of the Peace Society would desire to see life sacrificed 
to satisfy that craving. So our contemporary wisely came to this 
resolution :—‘‘ Limiting our determination to go through with a 
self-imposed duty by moderate regard for life, we, of course, held 
aloof from this desperate competition for a watery grave until it 
had somewhat abated.” The ingenuity of this explanation is as 
fine as anything in this truly surprising article. No ordinary 
danger would have frightened the narrator, for he distinctly wishes 
us to understand that he had only a ‘moderate regard for life.’ 


That was quite enough, however, to keep him on the banks till the | 


fight was nearly over. 

This is the way in which the Star seeks to make a prize-fight 
improving to our minds. It sets to work one of its most charming 
writers, and proves to mankind that it is not so fond of peace but 
that it can scatter its roses and its lilies upon the heads of the most 
vulgar combatants in a vulgar fray. But it does it all with a 
conscious sense of superiority, and with feelings of infinite compas. 
sion for the deluded mortals who will not live in brotherly love 
together. The writer of the narrative tells us that he stood ** won- 
dering whether man is really and always better than the oxen 
quietly grazing round this ring of devilish enchantment.” Not 
better, perhaps, but more fortunate, in that they have a Morning 
Star to point out to them the road to virtue and contentment, to 


admonish them against letting their evil passions rise, and to turn | 
any such sad event as a prize-fight to some good account. This | 


is the true, lofty, and disinterested benevolence that renders the 
world the happy and smiling garden which we inherited from those 
gone before, and which we shall leave to those who are to follow, 
with its sweetness increased and its fragrance refined by the labours 
of those who would fain make us a united and a happy family. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE’S NECKLACE. 

berm DESMOULLNS being in the year 1792 reminded 

of an event which took place before the States-General were 
convoked in 1789, pointedly remarked, ** Oh, that was before the 
deluge!” And truly enough, the French people invariably date 
their new state of existence from the great revolution which swept 
a whole world away, as it were, and gave birth to a renovated 
society. In spite of Thierry’s researches and Tocqueville's argu- 
ments, to that powerful political convulsion they attribute whatever 
is grand in their country, whatever is weak in their organization. 
It may be well to read in school-books and novels of ancient kings 
and time-honoured feuds; but, as far as the France of the 
nineteenth century is concerned, all these stories refer to the epoch 
“before the deluge.” It was, therefore, with some degree of 
curiosity, not unmixed with bewildering amazement, that the 


civil tribunal of Paris had, a few days ago, to listen to the | 


pleadings in a law-suit which turned entirely on one of these 
antediluvian events. It sounded like a voice from the nether 
world, like an echo from the grave and the scaffold, this case in 
which some of the most far-famed names in history, be it for good 
or for evil, were handled by unfeeling barristers and shrewd 
attorneys. Queen Marie Antoinette, Cardinal de Rohan, the 


Duke d’Enghien, even Louis XVI., and the Congress of Vienna, | 
not to speak of minor luminaries like Cagliostro, the Countess de | 
Lamotte, and Mademoiselle d’Oliva, were mentioned in quite an | 
off-hand manner by the glib tongues which are bent on making 
the law alternately clear or dim, according as it suits their purpose. 





And all that on account of a claim of two millions of frances set up 
by the heirs of Nicolas Gabriel Deville, Secretary of Louis XVI., 
against the heirs of Louis René Edouard de Rohan, Cardinal, 
Grand Almoner of France, Prince-Bishop of Strasbourg, Land- 
grave of Alsace, Prince of the German Empire, Abbot of St. 
Vaast, and, above all, the possessor of a princely fortune. 

The whole trial revolved on the famous necklace affair, for 
which scandal did by no means spare poor Marie Antoinette, then 
the flighty and flirting queen of France. Among many other 
sins laid to her charge, and of which she may have been more or 
less guilty, she appears at all events to have been innocent of that 

| one, which, nevertheless, weighed heavily against her in the scale 
, of popular prepossession. ‘The story has been widely spread; 
Goethe has made it the subject of a drama (Der Gross-Cophta), 
and Alexandre Dumas has told it in his own anti-historical 
fashion. According to the French lawyers who were engaged in 
the case, and among whom we have to mention Cremieux, Emile 
| Leroux, and Dufaure, the affair happened in the following 
manner :— 

| Cardinal de Rohan, who seems to have been deeply in love with 
his Queen, had fallen into disgrace and was banished from the 
| Court. This happened in the year 1784, and he was then fifty- 
two years old. It was notorious that he could not bear 
| quietly to submit to his fate, and a bold, intriguing woman, the 
| Countess de Valois-Lamotte, the last descendant of an old line 
|of kings, as she pretended, resolved to work on his weakness. 
Helped by Cagliostro, she convinced the worldly son of the Church 
that she was highly favoured by the Queen, and undertook to bring 
about a reconciliation. In the twilight a young Parisian prosti- 
tute, Mademoiselle d’Oliva, who had a slight resemblance to an 
| Austrian archduchess, played the part of the French Sovereign in 
| the groves of Trianon. The Cardinal received his pardon, was 
admitted to kiss the hand of her whom he took for his lovely 
Queen, and rose from his knees intoxicated with pride and happi- 
ness. Madame de Lamotte understood to perfection how to take 
| advantage of the silly vanity of Cardinal de Rohan ; she asked him, 
in the name of Marie Antoinette, at first for a loan of 60,000 livres, 
and then for a second one of 100,000. But, not satisfied with that 
telling success, she resolved on striking a great blow. The Court 
jewellers, Béhmer and Bassange, were in possession of a unique 
necklace, set in pearls and diamonds, and valued at 1,200,000 
livres. 

That splendid ornament had been originally destined by the 
lavish Louis XV. for Madame Dubarry. But the crowned pro- 
fligate died in the interval, and the jewellers finished the set in 
the hope that the young Queen who now ruled at Versailles might 
be induced to buy it. Marie Antoinette was willing enough to 
adorn her pretty person with the glittering collar, but still she 
shrank before the enormous expense, and said to Bohmer, “ We 
want a ship more than a jewel.” The goldsmiths began to de- 
spair of a bargain, when lo! the 24th of January, 1785, four 
months after the Trianon comedy, Cardinal de Rohan came in 
person to inspect the priceless trinket. The foolish swain had been 
| persuaded by Madame de Lamotte that the Queen requested him to 
| buy the necklace for her, and he took for genuine a badly forged 
signature, by which he was authorized to complete the purchase. 
In fine, he obtained the costly jewel for 1,600,000 livres, agreed on 
| terms of payment, and delivered it to the clever trickster, who, of 
‘course, promised him to hand it to the enraptured spouse of 

Louis XVI. 
| It is matter of history that the necklace was broken into pieces, 
which were sold in Paris, in England, and in Holland. When the 
jewellers addressed a memorial to the King, the fraud which had been 
| practised on them was immediately discovered, and poor Cardinal 
de Rohan was conveyed to the Bastille, together with the two plot- 
| ting women Lamotte and D*Oliva, and with Cagliostro and some 
other accomplices. The Grande Chambre took up the affair, and 
put all the parties on their trial on the 31st of May, 1786. The 
Cardinal, Cagliostro, and Mademoiselle d’Oliva were acquitted. 
Count de Lamotte, the husband, was sentenced to be whipped, 
| branded, and sent to the galleys for the remainder of his life, 
| whilst his wife, the daughter of the Valois, received for punish- 
ment, “to be beaten and scourged with rods, having a iope around 
her neck, and whilst naked, then marked on the two shoulders 
with a hot iron in the form of the letter V., and finally to be con- 
ducted to the House of Correction attached to the Hospital de la 
Salpétriire, and detained there for ever.” 

The sentence was rigorously executed, and Madame de Lamotte 
terrified the public, and even the executioners, by her wild and 

almost unearthly shrieks. Among the curious documents which 
were read at the late civil law-suit of which we are speaking, is 
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the memoir referring to Cagliostro’s share in the affair, and 
evidently written by himself. He not only exculpates himself 
with remarkable ability, but dwells also on the romantic incidents 
in his life, which he relates in the tone of a man who affects to 
believe in himself, and with an extraordinary knowledge of the 
art of * getting up” an intricate melodrama. 

So far, almost ev ery one may he assumed to be more or less 
acquainted with this strange affair ; the late trial revealed likewise 
what followed. 


pardon of your Majesties, and am willing to pay for the necklace.” 
And, indeed, he consented to give the jewellers an assignment of 
1,919,892 livres on the revenue of his Abbey of Saint-Vaast, 
which produced 225,000 livres a year. The jewellers, who were 
indebted for more than a million to M. Deville, the King’s 
Secretary, transferred the assigument to him. But, before the first 
instalment fell due, the deluge came over the world, Cardinal | 


Rohan lost his ecclesiastical dignities and revenues, the Court | 


goldsmiths became bankrupts, and M. Deville never received a 
farthing. 
the heirs of Louis Réne Edouard de Rohan. The poor prince of the 
Church, * Cardinal by the grace of God and the authority of the 
Apostolic Holy See,” as he styled himself, had fled before the flood 
as far as Ettenheim, a small town in Baden which belonged to him. 
He acknowledged in an authenticated document, that the trial 
before the Grande Chambre, and “the general confusion and 
spoliation of all property, sad effects of the French Revolu- 
tion, which deprived him of all his revenues derived from the 
bishopric of Strasbourg, his abbeys and all his church lands in 
France, have taken from him the means of paying.” He died in 
1803, instituting by a formal will as universal legatee the daughter 
of his cousin, the fair Princess Charlotte Louise Dorothée de 
Rohan-Rochefort, known for the deep love with which she in- 
spired the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, who dwelt with her at 
Ettenheim, where he was illegally kidnapped in 1804 by 
Bonaparte’s gendarmes. 

Before the unhappy Prince was shot on the glacis of Vincennes 
he begged of one of his executioners to give the princess a ring, 
some of his hair, and a letter written in his last moments. On her 
side, she proved faithful to his memory, and remained unmarried to | 
the day of her death, which took place in 1841. On account of her 
relation’s insolvent state she had only accepted the Cardinal's inherit- | 
ance sous bénéfice d’inventaire, that is, on condition to pay no more | 
debts than the estate would yield profits, and she bequeathed her | 
fortune to Prince Armand Meriadec Montbazon de Rohan-Roche- 
fort, the father of the princes who were defendants in the case. 

Among the landed property appertaining to the Cardinal de 
Rohan was a small house built on the spot where Turenne fell, 
near Salzbach, and used as a dwelling-place by the keeper who had | 
to watch over the monument erected to the memory of the great 
captain. In 1796 the house and the monument were destroyed, 
but they have been rebuilt since that time. 

Leaving these startling historical souvenirs for the actual facts of | 
the legal action, we may shortly record that the heirs and assignees of | 
Secretary Deville contended that Princess Charlotte had been very 
negligent in business matters, and had omitted to pursue the pay- 
ment of several debts, and that, therefore, her heirs were not entitled 
to the privilege of the bénéfice @inventaire, but ought to be bound 
to pay two millions, forming the capital and interest of the original 
debt. But the tribunal decided against them, declaring that the 
Princes de Rohan-Rochefort have a right to repudiate the bond 
given by the Cardinal, because he did not leave sufficient money to 
redeem it. The judgment adds, it is true, that the debt was legiti- 
mately due by Madame Lamotte’s dupe; but that appears a poor 
compensation for two millions of francs. 








THE FITZWILLIAMS. 
HERE is an atmosphere of health about the Fitzwilliams 
such as does not often surround these great families. Strong, 
efficient, but thoughtful men, with an eye to their own interest and 
a hearty sympathy for the people around them, they have come 
down through history as a family addicted at once to governing 
and accumulation, forcing all manner of chaotic men and things to 
assume some semblance of order, redressing all visible grievances, 
standing always in the fore-front of the popular battle, and withal 
very dangerous to attack, as their county rivals know. Their 


character would justify the family legend that they are the | 


children of a bastard of William the Norman, but it is not 
supported by hi istory. In the misty domain of the —, -makers 
we hear of a William Fitzwilliam, who gave, in 1117, land in 
Elmley to the monks of Biland, who may have been the son of 


The Cardinal, when he was arrested in the King’s | 
Cabinet, sorrowfully exclaimed, “I have been deceived, Sire ; I ask 


To-day, his heirs maintain that they have a claim on | 


another Fitzwilliam, and of Eleanor Elmley of Elmley, and the 
grandson of this bastard of the Conqueror’s, or of W 
Fitzgodric, cousin of Edward the Confessor, and Marshal of the 
army which conquered at Hastings and changed all English 
history. But all this is mythical. The first authentic figure who 
steps out of the mist is an Alderman, a man, it would seem, of pure 
Norman blood, but as son of a younger son of a Northamptonshire 
squire had taken to trade, prospered exceedingly, and under Henry 
VII. and VIII. became a great City magnate, Alderman, andl 
Sheriff of London, and in 18th Henry VII. purchased the lordship 
/and manor of Milton, in Northamptonshire, which he and his 
never let go again. That he was of gentle blood is clear, for his 
| ancestry, though it cannot be carried to the Conqueror, is distinct to 
a Fitzwilliam of Elmley and Sprotsborough, to whom Edward I. 
granted the right to turn the highway which ran through the 
middle of his park, a pretty sure proof of his grade and considera- 
tion. This ancestor must have been, too, a somewhat popular 
person, for he, or one of his family, set up a cross, which was 
| standing in 1520, and on which these words were engraven in 


brass :-— 
“ Whoso is hungry, and lists to eate, 
Let him come to Sprodburgh to his meate ; 
And for a night, and for a day, 
His horse shall have both corn and hay, 
And no man shall ask him where he goeth away !” 

The family, we may remark en passant, threw off in the reign of 
Richard If. a branch from which sprang William Fitzwilliam, 
Vice-Admiral of the Fleet, Treasurer of the King’s Household, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Admiral of England, Wales, 
Ireland, &c., and Lord Privy Seal in the reign of Henry VIIL, by 
whom he was created a Knight of the Garter in 1537 and Earl of 
Southampton. ‘This statesman and soldier died in 1543, leaving 
only nieces as his heiresses. 

The Alderman—he was Alderman of Bread Street Ward—rebuilt 
| the gates of the Church of St. Andrew Undershaft at his own 
expense, and in 1506 was appointed on the express command of 
Henry VII. Sheriff of London. He was again elected in the 
2nd of Henry VIII., but refused to serve, and was fined a thou- 
sand marks, say fen thousand pounds, and disfranchised, but four 
years after he was Sheriff of Essex, in which county he owned the 
manor of Gainspark Hall, and in nine years more Sheriff of 
| Mortis umptonshire. He was a great personal favourite of King 

| Henry, who knew a man when he saw him, and one day came to 
| blows with the stout Alderman. Fitzwilliam had been in early 
life in the service of Cardinal Wolsey, and in his disgrace enter- 
taining him at Milton, he was asked by the King himself how “ he 
dared” to receive “so great an enemy of the State.” Such a 
| question from a Tudor meant death, but the Alderman replied 
sturdily that he had acted from no contempt of his Majesty, 
| but that the Cardinal had been his benefactor, and had helped to 
| advance his fortunes, and he was bound to receive him. The 
| King declared that he had few such servants, knighted Fitz- 
william, and made him one of his Privy Council, being a Tudor 
| who understood other things than etiquette. Sir William had in 
his prosperity a kindly feeling for the poor, gave a charity of 
12/. 13s. 4d. a year tothe poor of Marham, in whose church his an- 
cestors lie, payable through his guild—that of Merchant Taylors— 
and another, secured in the same way, to maintain for ever six poor 
women in an almshouse at Gainspark Hall, and in his will, dated 
May, 1534, gives 100/. for the marriage portion of poor maidens 
among his tenantry, and remitted all debts due from poor creditors 
who «could not content the same,” under whose names he had 
| written in his seventh book of debts “* Amore Dei remitto.” He 
| bequeaths to the poor scholars within the Universities of Oxford 
| and Cambridge 40/., to be distributed by the advice of two Doctors 
of Divinity; and 30/. amongst poor people; also 50/. on the making 
the highway between Gainspark Hall and Chigwell in Esssex; and 
the same sum to mending the highways between Thornborough and 
Sawtrey Chapel in Huntingdonshire, and to the fellowship of 
Merchant Taylors his best standing gilt cups with covers, with a 
perpetual remembrance of him, to be kept in their hall, and they 
to pray for his soul. For the safety of the same soul he makes 
plentiful provision in several other quarters. He was three times 
married—first, to the daughter of a City knight ; next, to Mildred, 
| second daughter of Richard Sackville, of Buckhurst, in Sussex, 








| ancestor to the Dorset family ; and lastly to Jane Ormond. To 


his eldest son by his first wife, William Fitzwilliam, he bequeathed 
300 marks sterling, “ with all his harness and coats of fence in his 
gallery chamber, his rich briganders, his cross of gold with 


'a ruby, set with three diamonds, on condition that he keep- 


eth it as long as he liveth; likewise his several pieces of 
plate, and all his household stuff, &c., at Gainspark Hall 
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and his manor-place of Milton.” He settles on him besides |In my conscience he is a true man in all his service and charges 


(after her death) his wife’s portion (the manors of Hennials, 
Maydells, Marshalls, and Armeways, with other lands and tene- 
ments in the county of Essex), his manors of Milton, Marholme 
alias Marham, Etton-cum-Woodcroft, Butlers, Thoroldes, Myn- 
skipes, and Gainespark Hall, and all his other manors, &c., within 
the counties of Northampton, Essex, and Lincoln, to him and his 
heirs male, with remainders in case of default. He also makes 


very liberal provision in lands or money for his other four sons. | 


He bequeaths to his wife his mansion-house in the parish of St. 
Thomas the Apostle during her life, whilst she remained his 
widow, on condition of paying 4/. per annum to his executors, to 
be by them bestowed yearly for the relieving of poor prisoners 
within the city of London that shall be acquitted and remain for 


their fees. He also bequeathed “to his singular good lord the | 


Earl of Wiltshire, father of Queen Anne Boleyn, his rich rose of 
diamond and rubies, beseeching him to be aiding to his executors 


in the performance of his will.” And he directs that the residue | 


of his plate, jewels, ready money, &c., and what he has 


not specifically bequeathed, be divided into two parts, the one-half | 


among his children indifferently, and the other among his poor kins- 
folk and for the benefit of his soul, according to the discretion of 
his executors. Altogether he was a substantial citizen who meant 
gain, but meant also justice and mercy, and to go heavenwards as far 
ashe knew how. One of his daughters by his first marriage became 
the wife of Sir Thomas Brudenell, of Deane, Northamptonshire 


(ancestor to the Earl of Cardigan); and the other, marrying Sir | 


Anthony Coke, of Giddy or Gedney Hall, in Essex, had by him a 
daughter, Mildred, celebrated for her knowledge of Greek by 
Roger Ascham in his “ Epistles,” and who became the second wife of 


Elizabeth's William Cecil Lord Burleigh, and the mother of | 


Robert Cecil, the Secretary of State to Elizabeth and James I. 
and first Earl of Salisbury. 

The good Alderman’s eldest son and successor at Milton was 
brought up in the household of John Lord Russell, first Earl of 
Bedford—a kinsman of his mother—and he procured him the 
Marshalship of the King’s Bench under Edward VI. On the 
death of Edward he joined his relative Francis Earl of Bedford, 
Sir Maurice Berkeley, and Sir Henry Nevill in proclaiming Queen 
Mary, was by her employed in Ireland under the Earl of Sussex, 
then, in 1554, made Commissioner for the Crown, and in the 
following year Keeper of the Great Seal. This is the commence- 
ment of the Fitzwilliam connection with Ireland, where to this day 
they hold a vast estate, and where they, almost alone among Nor- 
man settlers, have once at least had the honour of national mourning 
at their departure. From this date he was, in various offices as Lord 
Justice, Lord Deputy, Treasurer at War, and what not, for thirty- 
nine years virtual or ostensible ruler of Ireland, retiring only when 
worn out with toil and honour to die, in 1599, in his native hall. 
He was a real Governor of Ireland in times when Government 
there did not mean the careful proportioning of official pay 
between two rival creeds. 

Fuller, in his ‘“ Worthies of England,” speaking of the 
repeated renewal of his Irish trust to Fitzwilliam, says, “A 
sufficient evidence of his honesty and ability, Queen Elizabeth 
never trusting twice where she was once deceived in a Minister of 
State. And she so preserved him in the power of his place that, 
sending over Walter Earl of Essex, in 1573, to be Governor of 
Ulster, the Earl was ordered to take his commission from 
the Lord Deputy.” Sir John Davis, in his “ Discourse of 
Ireland,” bears testimony also that Fitzwilliam ‘“ was very 
serviceable in the reduction of Ireland; first in raising a com- 
position in Munster, afterwards in settling the possessions 
of the lords and tenants in Monaghan, one of the last acts 
of State (tending to the reformation of the civil government) 
performed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His vigilance was 
very conspicuous in the memorable year of the Spanish invasion, 
anno 1588, when the noted Armada, on its return, dared not to 
land in Ireland, except against their wills, driven by tempest, when 
they found the shore worse than the sea to them.” During one 
of Sir William's absences in England Elizabeth displayed her 
trust in him by constituting him governor of Fotheringay Castle 
(in Northamptonshire), which was the prison of Mary of Scot- 
land. “He behaved himself with so much civility,” says one of 
his family, to his illustrious prisoner, “ that the morning before she 
was beheaded she presented him with the picture of her son, 
which picture is still in the family.” Fitzwilliam married an 
aunt of Sir Philip Sidney, a sister of Sir Henry Sidney (who was also 


to the Queen’s Majesty. Doubtless I durst be bound, upon forfeit 
of all my lands, that he hath not willingly deceived the Queen in 
nothing, and for his checques 1 do not think that the Queen shall 
| gain much above that which he hath ever confessed. In debt sure 

I think he is, and yet far from that sum which hath been reported. 

He hath deserved well, which is not to be forgotten, if it were but 
/ one day’s service, in which he saved the honour of our nation in 
this land, and the lives of as many Englishmen as were on foot 
' that day in the field. I pray you, Sir, second him, for in truth he 

is honest.” In May, 1590, he suppressed a mutiny among the 
soldiers, and in July, 1591, Tyrone by his means was made a 
' county and divided into eight baronies. In the same year he made 
the settlement of county Monaghan, already alluded to, on occasion 
of the forfeiture by treason of Hugh (Roe) M’Mahon, the Irish 
chief; dividing the greatest part of it among the natives, except 
‘the Church lands, which he gave to English servitors, reserving 
4002. a year and upwards to the Crown. For this service the 
Queen returned him her thanks; but the M’Mahons objected in 
such a practical form that “the good effects of his regulation were 
|to a great degree frustrated.” ‘Up to this time,” says a bio- 
grapher, ‘‘he was a most disinterested governor, and it was reported 
that, thinking his great services merited some further recompense 
|than the established entertainment, he sought it from the 
'Queen; but being answered by a Lord in great favour at 
'Court that the Government of Ireland was a_preferment, 
‘and not a service, he ever after endeavoured to make his 


| profit of the post.” The result was the gradual aggregation of 
'a large landed estate in that kingdom, particularly in counties 
| Donegal, Westmeath, Tyrone, and Wicklow. As already stated, 
Sir William was prompt and active against the M’Mahons, 
Maguires, O’Neills, and O'Hanlons, and his other dangerous Irish 
neighbours,—but his government of Ireland will be chiefly re- 
membered by the construction of Trinity College, Dublin, the first 
stone of which building was laid on the 13th March, 1592, by the 
Mayor of Dublin, Sir William having two days before issued a 
circular letter “ to encourage forwarding and perfecting so good a 
work ; and, to set an example, gave for hisown contribution £200, 
and was so zealous in having it finished that it was made fit for 
the reception of students on the 9th of January in the following 
year, his coat-armour being then placed over the gate to perpetuate 
the memory of so great a benefactor.” 

One of Sir William’s daughters married into the Byron family, 
and was grandmother of the first Lord Byron. The Sir William 
Fitzwilliam who succeeded the Lord Deputy of Ireland did 
nothing worthy of especial notice. Hisson and successor, William 
Fitzwilliam of Milton and Gainspark Hall, was in December, 
1620, created Baron Fitzwilliam of Lifford, in the county of 
Donegal—an Irish peerage only—and died “ at his house in the 
Strand,” January 6, 1644, leaving the title and estates to his som 
William, second Lord Fitzwilliam. This nobleman had during 
his father’s lifetime represented Peterborough in the Parliaments 
of April and November, 1640, and in the latter (the Long Parlia- 
ment) attached himself to the cause of the Parliament, to which 
he adhered steadily during all the vicissitudes of the first Civil War. 
Joining the party of the Presbyterians, and voting at the end 
of the year, 1648, that the King’s Newport proposals were 
a sufficient basis for an accommodation, he was one of those 
excluded on that account by Colonel Pride. He took no active 
part against the Commonwealth, however, and died peacefully at 
his house in the Savoy in the beginning of 1658. His second 
daughter married Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul's. 
His successor, the third Lord Fitzwilliam, also a William, was a 
Whig in politics, and at the accession of the House of Hanover was 
appointed Custos Rotulorum of the city and liberty of Peter- 
borough, and in 1716 raised to the titles of Viscount Milltown of 
Milltown in the county of Westmeath, and Earl Fitzwilliam of 
Tyrone. He also sat for Peterborough in some Parliaments. He 
married the heiress of Edmund Cremor, of West Winch, in Norfolk, 
and (his two eldest sons dying before him) the head of the family 
at length ceased to be a William, and he was succeeded by his son 
John, second Earl Fitzwilliam (of Ireland) who was also member of 
Parliament and Custos Rotulorum for Peterborongh. Earl John 
married the heiress of John Stringer, Esq., of Sutton-upon-Lound, 
Nottinghamshire. Their only son, William Fitzwilliam, third Earl 
Fitzwilliam, of Ireland, who was left a minor, was created by George 
II. in 1742 a peer of Great Britain—as Lord Fitzwilliam, Baron of 





Milton in Northamptonshire ; and in September, 1746, was further 


one of the Governors of Ireland), and the latter writing to Burleigh | raised to the dignity of Viscount Milton and Earl Fitzwilliam of 
by Sir William, on his return to England, in June, 1566, says, ‘I | Norborough in Northampton, and in 1744 he consolidated his for- 


beseech you, Sir, be good to this bringer, my brother, Fitzwilliam. | tunes by a marriage with Lady Ann Wentworth, eldest daughter of 
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Thomas Marquis of Rockingham. ‘This family possessed the wide 
Yorkshire estates of the Wentworths, Earls of Strafford, William 
Wentworth, second earl, son of ** Thorough,” having devised his 
possessions to his nephew, ‘Thomas Watson- Wentworth, grandfather 
of Lady Anne. Her brother Charles, second Marquis, the Whig 
statesman, dying in 1782 without heirs, bequeathed his estates, 
with Wentworth Woodhouse, to his nephew William, the second 
earl (of Great Britain), who thus became master of the estates 
possessed by the man for whose execution his ancestor had voted. 
The Earl remained a Whig till the French Revolution, when, like 
most of the magnates, he quitted Fox, and in 1794 he, like other 
friends of the Duke of Portland—the Bentincks are Whigs by 
right of birth—took office with William Pitt. He was imme- 
diately afterwards appointed to his ancestral office, and some secret 
understanding arrived at as to his future policy. The Earl was at 
heart a strong friend of Catholic emancipation, but he seems to 

have agreed not to bring in any bill on the subject into the Irish | 
Parliament, while Pitt, for his part, promised if Grattan intro- 
duced it that it should have full * consideration.” ‘This arrange- 
ment, however, was not made public, and the Earl and the Premier 
were alike in a false position. On the landing cf the new Lord- | 
Lieutenant Catholics and Dissenters hurried to him with addresses | 
full of anticipated sympathy on his part with their views. | 
He did sympathize with them heartily, and was not the man 

to disguise his sympathy. The rumour of his friendly feelings 

soon spread, the agitation for emancipation gained fresh strength, 

petitions poured into the Irish Parliament, and Mr. Grattan 

was compelled-—whatever he may have wished to do out of 

deference to Pitt--to introduce his bill at once. Then the 

ultra-Protestants of Ireland burst forth into violent expressions of 

indignation and alarm. Pitt wrote to Lord Fitzwilliam stating 

plainly, though courteously, that the Government could not approve 

of the bill. Lord Fitzwilliam, with the proud honour of a true | 
Whig, at once summoned the Chancellor to his presence, 1 


announced his intention to lay down his government and return to 
England within avery few days. On the 25th of March, 1795, 
he quitted Dublin, having only held the office since the preceding 
January. “The day of his departure was one of general gloom, 
the shops were shut, no business of any kind was transacted, and 
the greater part of the citizens put on mourning, while some of 
the most respectable among them drew his coach down to the 
wharf-side,” and his departure and the arrival of his successor | 
were followed by riots, particularly directed, as the mob said, “ to 
extinguish ” Mr. Beresford. A challenge was exchanged between | 
the latter gentleman and Lord Fitzwilliam after his return to 
England. This was occasioned by some words applying to Mr. 
Beresford’s ** imputed malversation,” which occurred in one of two 
long letters addressed to Lord Carlisle, and published by the Earl 
in his own vindication. ‘The parties actually met, but the arm of 
the law arrested the duel, and then Lord Fitzwilliam apologized 
‘in generous terms.” The subject of the resignation was renewed 
in the English Parliament, the Duke of Norfolk and Fox taking | 
up the case of Fitzwilliam; but Portland and Windham, with | 
the other Whig seceders, adhered firmly to Pitt. The truth | 


o 

seems to have been that the Earl, in his clearsightedness | 
and sympathy with the people, forgot his official subordi- 
nation. He lived, however, to see all his dreams realized, 
and died at the commencement of the first reformed Parlia- 
ment, having in a long public life steadily postponed his 
own comfort, position, and reputation to the development of | 
civil and religious liberty throughout the three kingdoms. His | 
son, the late Earl, pursued the same course, strenuously sup- 
porting free trade, and so governing his estates and contesting 
elections as to elicit the warm affection of the people of the West 
Riding, who, new as the House isin the county, still prefer the Fitz- | 
williams to any more sleepy race. The great election contest for 
the county is still talked of, in which the House of Fitzwilliam is 
said to have expended 100,000/., and their competitor all his West | 
India estates. The last Farl at his death divided his vast | 
inheritance into three unequal parts, but the Earldom is still 
supported by revenues which, till the character of their owners | 
change, will not be grudged. A manlier or more competent race 
does not distinguish the English Peerage. 





GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
[From our Srecrat CorresPronveEnt.] 
September 5, 1863. 
“ Prends toute cause en main, sins pudeur ni degoit, 
La bonne s'il le faut, la mauvaise surtout.” 
Tuts piece of worldly advice, which Emile Augier gives to “ the 
tongue ” in his amusing satire, has become the leading feature of | 


French diplomacy, or, to speak more accurately, of the French 
Government. It has often been said that Louis Napoleon is the 
man who has ever shown the greatest consistency in his failings, 
and that the coup d'état was a mere repetition on a grand scale of 
the Strasbourg adventure and the Boulogne expedition. Un- 
doubtedly, there is an esprit de suite in his personal policy, however 
sadly it may be wanting in his management of national affairs. 
He is still the man who in the donjon of Vincennes, after 
discussing some social question with M. Louis Blane, pointedly 
askel him, “Do you think it will do me good?” In that 
blank and almost naif interrogation lies the key to his 
whole political course. Public men are perfectly aware of 
the fact, and for that very reason nobody appears bewildered 
when it is rumoured that he has thrown the Anglo-Austrian 
alliance overboard, and is realy to come to an understanding with 
Prussia and Russia. The only question worth debating is how 
far it * will do him good ? , 

It would be idle altogether to doubt that a new combination is 
sur letapis. Ut is not in vain that all the Paris newspapers are 
allowed to discuss the matter, and to put out * feelers.” The 
French Government was unpleasantly nettled by the Frankfort 
Congress, and almost looked upon the initiative taken by the 
Austrian Emperor as a kind of high treason. Napoleon always 
apprehended that England would leave him in the lurch if he 
was bent on territorial aggrandizement, and he was in 
serious danger of seeing the threat which he hurled against 
Russia turned against himself; he found himself nearly iso- 
lated in Europe. On the other hand, Prussia might be 
ready enough to avert the impending campaign on the 
Rhine, to thwart the ambitious designs of Austria, to render 
some signal service to the idol worshipped by all the Williams 
and Fredrick Williams, and to spare the Czar a European 
war. Italy would willingly join any plot directed against her 
old Teutonic foe, especially if by the act she could come to a better 
understanding with the man who still holds Rome. As for Russia, 
her interest is clear enough in the matter; she may well promise 
any number of points favourable to the Poles, and allow the flame 
of insurrection to die out for want of fuel. A generally well- 
informed correspondent writes from St. Petersburg to a Belgian 
newspaper, * Prince Gortschakoff says aloud, to whomsoever will 
listen to him, that in spite of what happens on account of Poland, 
he persists more than ever in his partiality for an alliance between 
Russia and France, as being the most useful and the most con- 
genial to his country. The cloud will pass away, says he, and our 
alliance will be more intimate than ever.” 

Now, I do by no means intend to convey the idea that the 
Prusso-Russian Alliance is concluded, or even that it will be con- 
cluded by Louis Napoleon. I merely want to point out that there 
are serious grounds for such a combination, and that the French 
papers do not indulge in such keen hints without a sufficient 
warrant. Besides, the clouds are gathering so thickly in America 
that the French Government may well be desirous of getting 
free scope in Europe. It appears that the United States have 
protested, or mean to protest, against the establishment of the im- 
perial form of government in Mexico, and the fact that the 
American Consul in Frankfort hoisted the Mexican republican flag 


| beside the Stars and Stripes has given rise to serious displeasure 


in Paris. La France asserts that Jefferson Davis has actually sent 
a special envoy to Mexico, in order to agree on a mutual recogni- 
tion of their two governments. I do not see how such a step 
would profit either the provisional Regency composed of Almonte 
and his two colleagues, or the somewhat anomalously situated 
chief of the Southern Confederacy, unless both are certain that 
France intends to back them. Now, France is prepared to stand 
many things from a Bonaparte, as she has sadly proved hitherto ; 
still, it is an awkward question whether she will go to the length 
of bearing a campaign against the United States, since our country 
has not, I will not say any interest in seeing, but any wish to 
see, the American Republic weakened or split in two. It must 
also not be forgotten that, however intimate a Bonaparte may 
occasionally become with England whenever an entente cordiale 
serves his purpose, he is always lurking and trying to take * the 


| national enemy” in an unguarded moment. It would, therefore, 


be almost a political disadvantage to France to have the American 
ships swept from the seas, over which England would then regain 


| undisputed sway. ‘Thus, for every imaginable reason, a war against 


the United States would never become popular with us, the more 
so as our army is by no means fond of distant expeditions. 

In the meanwhile, Mexico and France are busy exchanging 
courtesies and decorations. Every Mexican guerilla will re- 
ceive a special French medal; ‘every French soldier will be 
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gratified with the star of Our Lady of Guadalupa. This precious | 
order was founded by Iturbide, abolished at his fall, re-established | 
by Santa Anna, again abolished, and now again re-established by 
Almonte. Marshal Forey and M. Dubois de Saligny have been 
created Knights Grand Cross, and will hardly thank their admirers 
for the distinction. After all, even the despatches inserted in the 
Monitenr hint that matters are by no means going on in Mexico 
so smoothly as was expected. ‘The Clerical party, who crown our 
soldie’s with flowers, do not constitute the whole nation, and the 
odious overbearing conduct of the bishops, priests, and monks will 
daily enhance the influence of the Liberals or Anti-Clericals, if 
Liberals should appear a too high sounding appellation. A 
correspondent from Habana tells, wittily enough, the follow- 
ing anecdote: —‘“ Do you remember the charming comedy 
in which Punch gravely announces that he is going to 
marry the Queen of Spain? I have given my consent, he says, 
and thus the thing is half done, since I only want hers now.” 
Well, Archduke Maximilian, if he accepts to rule the Mexican 
people, finds himself nearly in the same predicament; the thing 
may be half done, but he will sadly want the consent of the popu- 
lation. 

But, to return to Europe, we have another great event to record 
in France, namely, a speech by M. Fialin, dit Persigny. Why 
should he not feel happy under the sway of a Bonaparte who, when 
there is a dire dearth of important news, provides a gossiping 
topic by commanding that an imperial panegyric, pronounced by | 
fidus Achates iw a literary and commercial club of a small pro- | 
vincial town, is to receive the honours of an insertion in the official | 
columns of the Moniteur ? The insertion of this Imperial parody in 
the official organ was sufficient to make people assert that Persigny 
is about to re-enter the Ministry. ‘They utterly forget the fact 
that Louis Napoleon is not given to spread forecasts of his inten- | 
tions, and that, for instance, the fidus dchates himself was lately 
discarded by pius /Eneas without the slightest foreboding ; nay, | 
the faithful servant was unaware the eve before his dismissal that 
he was to be sent about his business by his crafty master. And 
even should Persigny again rule at the Home Office, would his re- 
appointment infer any alteration in the Napoleonic policy ? 

“ Ne craignez rien, bourgeois ennemis des sinistres ; 
Il s'agit senlement de changer les ministres.” 

Nothing else would be changed, indeed, and, therefore, we 
might still look for mean proceedings like the following :—You 
know, of course, that Colonel Charras, one of the exiles of 1851, 
some years ago wrote a remarkable book on the campaign 
of 1815 and the battle of Waterloo. All the incidents of the great 
struggle were analyzed and discussed from a soldier’s point of view, 
and the result was that the gallant author, himself a military 
celebrity of great note, concluded against the fanciful story re- 
corded in the J/émorial de Sainte-Heéline, laid all the blame 
on the first Napoleon, and gave all praise to Wellington. 
Although the book did not as much as mention Napoleon LIL, 
it had to be published in Brussels. ‘The sixth edition is about 
to appear, and as Colonel Charras has added a special chapter of 
100 pages, for the purpose of refuting the last volume of M. 
Thiers’s history, he wanted to have his maps engraved in Paris by 
a high firm which does these things for the French War Office. The 
firm readily consented, when the Secretary of State suddenly in- 
formed them that their connection with his office would at once be 
disseverel if they executed the order. Afterwards, a Belgian 
engraver undertook the work, for which he desired to obtain a 
special kind of paper manufactured in France; the manufacturer 
was, however, forbidden to provide it. So much for Bonapartist 
greatness, prosperity, and liberty,” M. Fialin’s triade ! 





A Gault. | 





AMERICAN NATIONAL FEELING AND CANADA, 
{From our Srectat CorResPoNDENT. | 

New York, August 22, 1863. 
CHARLESTON is not yet quite taken, but New York is; and, as I 
said in my last letter, that is the more important victory. The 
quiet which has prevailed here during the draft, there not having 
been the first symptom even of a row, and the changed tone of the 
pro-slavery Democratic press, are due lessto the thorough prepara- 
tion of the Police Department and the presence of national troops 
in considerable force, than to the discovery first, that by no 
possible contrivance or quibble can the decision of that same 
Supreme Court which remanded Dred Scott to slavery—that the | 
jurisdiction and authority of the National Government are supreme | 
and absolute against a writ of habeas corpus issuing from a State | 
Court, be circumvented or set aside, and thus that a man drafted 


State authority, except by armed and successful revolution ; 
next, and not least important to the other discovery, which 
for obvious reasons has not been made the subject of public 
here, that the militia regiments, although they 
are ready to obey Governor Seymour's order at a day’s 
warning, to march southward against the rebels, or to march 
northward against the rioters, cannot be depended upon by him if 
he sets himself up against the national authority. ‘They would, in 
such a case, refuse, and, in fact, most of them have already in 
They laugh at the 


comment 


advance refused to obey any such orders. 
Governor's airs as ** Commander-in-Chief"—a phrase he has been 
very fond of using lately ; they say that until the rebellion is put 
down they regard themselves as actually, though not formally, in 
the national service as a reserve corps for emergencies, and that the 
President is their Commander-in-Chief, with the Governor as his 
intermediary, and they scoff at the talk about going to the rescue 
of **a sister State,” another phrase much upon the Governor's lips, 
they went to fight for their Government, their 
Under these circumstances, 


saying that 
country, and their countrymen. 
Governor Seymour's ability to lay siege to Forts Lafayette and 
Hamilton is discovered to be somewhat inadequate. You 
will probably, therefore, wait a long while before I shall write you 
a letter, which at one time I had some fears would be my duty, 
upon the nullification of rebellion in New York. 

Meantime, and before this subject of the draft and the 
riots fades from our memories, let me give you a few facts 
and figures which have a bearing upon our Governor's recent 
ungraceful and undignified position. ‘There are in the city 
of New York, as in older capitals, certain quarters which are 
almost entirely given up to the lowest and vilest classes of 
society; these being composed here, with exceptions so rare 
as to be unnoticeable, of persons of foreign birth. Names 
have been given to these quarters, as Mackerelville, Five Points, 
Cow Bay, Orleans Hook, &c., &e. Well, of the many election 


districts into which this city and county are divided (for the city 


and county are identical), thirty-three are comprised within the 
borders of the quarters aforesaid. In these thirty-three elec- 
tion districts, according to the records of the Police Depart- 
ment, are two thousand seven hundred and forty-three grog- 
geries, two hundred and seventy-nine notorious and disorderly 
brothels, one hundred and seventy known and habitual resorts of 
thieves and ruffians, one hundred and five policy shops (places in 
which a vile kind of lottery business is done), gambling and dance 
houses unnumbered, and also the head-quarters of the mob during 
the late riots. Now, in these districts, at the last State election, 
Governor Seymour received 12,664 votes, Mr. Wadsworth receiving 
but 1,686 ; making Seymour’s majority in these districts 10,978. 
But his majority in the whole State was only 10,752; so that you 
will see that from these dens of thieves, ruffians, and drunkards 
came not only the full majority by which he was elected, but 
226 votes to spare. Remember that he is at present the pro- 
slavery Democratic candidate for the next Presidency, and that 
these quarters can always be relied upon to * go it blind” for the 
nominee of that party, unless he has given them personal offence, 
and you will see why it was that Governor Seymour, though not 
at heart a traitor, but only a narrow-minded partizan politician, 
temporized with the rioters, and called them openly his friends. 
It was by taking up their residence for a sufficient time in these 
election districts, that Fernando Wood and his brother Benjamin 
Wood, who made a fortune by dealing in * policies,” were able to 
secure their return as members of Congress. Corrupt as the politics 
of New York are, they could have succeeded in no other way. 

You, or some of you, have another Canada scare, or excitement, 
or whatever I may good-naturedly and respectfully call it, implying 
that you are more or less apprehensive of a trouble of which you are 


not afraid. Such construction we are obliged to put on the London 
| Morning Post's article on Canada defences, on the announcement 


that more troops are to be sent into the provinces, and on 
Mr. D'Arcy M Gee's outpourings of defiance on this side. 
This is a good opportunity for me to do my part in attempting to 
disencumber you of a notion which seems to be a cardinal point of 
British belief with regard to this country, and which is about as 
well founded as the doctrine of transubstantiation or that of Papal 
infallibility. When Punch caricatured the panic of Bull Run (or, 
rather Manassas Plains—the previous affair was the battle of Bull 
Run) he represented John Bull asking our flying volunteers whither 
they went so fast. The reply was, “ Jest gwine to take Canada.” 
(And, by the way, in this brief sentence was a radical and charac- 
teristic blunder. No Yankee, no man born and bred in the Free 
States, ever says gwine for “ going.” It is a negro word, caught 


into the service of that Government cannot be taken from it by |! from the slaves by their masters, and, like much of the so-called 
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your and read in 


Yankee talk which is heard J 
your light literature, is one of the distinctive phrases which 
are the shibboleths of the slaveholding chivalry.) The hit 
doubtless, London; but it was a 
here, because we don’t want Canada; we have no thought of 
taking it, we would rather not have it. Only the other day I was 
talking with a generally well-informed and well-disposed country- 
man of yours, now travelling through the North, and an equally 


upon stage 


was, a good one in miss 


well informed, and, toward you, well-disposed countryman of mine, 
upon our international affairs. We spoke freely, without the least 
reserve. ‘This subject came up, and I was surprised to find that even 
this Englishman was possessed with the notion, took it as a matter of 
course, a point agreed upon, that at the first opportunity we should 
move upon Canada. He listened with mild amazement as both of 
us assured him that we—not we individually, but the people of 
this country—did not want Canada; and he saw that we spoke 
with knowledge and were sincere. We had neither of us been 
able to finda man who had heard such a wish expressed by any 
other of our countrymen. ‘The truth is that, witb all due respect 
for Canada and the Canadians, neither the people nor the country 
are at all to our taste. Neither the French habitans nor the bulk 
of the people there of English blood are the sort of men that we 
care about incorporating with our people ; and, as to the territory, 
we of the Free States think that we have more than enough, and 
For our right 
to a single acre of barren rocks we are ready enough to fight any- 
body ; but if you were to offer to give us Canada out and out, 
we, of course, should be as polite as barbarians like us can be, and 
say, ** Thank you ;” but I think that we should add, * If it’s all the 
‘The only reason that I have 


would not fire a single shot to get a million acres. 


same to you, we would rather not.” 
ever heard given for this belief among you is the * bluster ” of our 
press upon the subject; and the only press which is guilty of 
such bluster is the New York Herald. 1 speak with knowledge ; 
for I have carefully watched the press upon this as upon other sub- 
jects, and [ have never found these threats in any other columns. 
Now, upon this matter, or upon any other of equal moment, what 
appears in the //erald is of about as much importance as if it were 
written with chalk upon a dead wall. Why it is that a paper that 
is so much talked about, and so much read in its news columns, is 
so utterly insignificant as an exponent of the feelings and purposes 
of the public which buys and reads it, or rather of the country in 
which it is bought and read, I propose to tell the readers of the 
Spectator, but not now. ‘That will require one whole letter, and 
perhaps two. 

The same steamer which brought us news of this little 
flutter about Canada brought also a copy of the London 7imes, 
in the City Article of which is a plea for the “ sagacity ” of those 
who have been so severely bitten by the Rebel loan. ‘Their foresight 
and judgment are vindicated on the ground that, in case of a 
victory won by Lee at Gettysburg, “ there was every symptom that 
the result would have led to the establishment of the Confederate 
power at Washington, and a prompt adhesion from New York and 
Pennsylvania.” Now see how the same matter was looked upon 
here by the shrewd fellows of the Stock Exchange, who leave what 
patriotism they have outside the board—not, however, because the 


excess of it wouldcumber them. Remember, too, that we believed 








here that Meade would probably be defeated ; and yet the price of 


gold during the invasion only advanced from 145 to 147}. 

If Lee had won the battle of Gettysburg, as he was sure he would, 
and as we thought it probable he might, there would have been no 
collapse of the Government, no prompt adhesion of New York and 
Pennsylvania to tie Confederacy. There would have been trouble 
and sorrow, and mayhap some confusion ; but a quick rally, and 
the war would have gone straight on. 

The tone and temper of the country can, I think, be estimated 
from two songs which are now high in popular favour here. The 
air of one of them, with words which I could only half make out, 
has haunted me for the past month. I heard everybody singing, 
humming, whistling it, in the streets, even in the public offices. 
The very children began to sing, and are now singing it. I found 
it to be a ballad, hawked about by the ballad-sellers for one cent. 
It is rude, but full of feeling and of patriotism ; and the burden, 
often repeated in the singing, is, ‘* When this cruel war is over,” 
by which name it is known. These lines close every stanza :— 

“ Weeping sad and lonely, 
Hopes and fears, how vain! 
Yet praying, when this cruel war is over, 
Praying, that we meet again.” 
The song, however, is as full of patriotic devotion (the supposed 
singer is a woman) as it is of tenderness and grief. Yet while the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


through the day, and is heard through the watches of the night— 
there breaks in another in a ranting strain, of which this is the last 
stanza. 
name of the distinguished Copperhead exile, who divides with Mr. 
Fernando Wood the honour of producing the feeling which led to 
the late riots :— 


It will at least give you the true pronunciation of the 


“ O, we're not tired of fighting yet, 
Nor ripe for disuniting yet ! 
Before they do it, or get through it, 
There'll be some savage biting yet. 
Then hip hurrah for Uncle Sam, 
And down with all secesh and sham! 
From Davis to Vallandigham, 


They all shall rue their treason yet !” 

The meaning of all of which is that we are not the flighty, thought- 
less, insensible, fickle folk that our British cousins have been so 
ready to believe us in this matter, but that we are, and have been, 
sadly, though inflexibly in earnest—that we appreciate to the full, 
and feel in our inmost hearts, all the woes and sorrows of this war, 
but that we mean to push it straight through to the entire resto 
ration of the authority of our Government and the integrity of our 
Republic, crippling, meanwhile, the monster slavery, so that soon 
we shall be able to destroy and cast him out for ever. 

I have not said anything about the manifesto upon the war, 
written by Mr. Donnell, Speaker of the North Carolina House of 
Commons, and published in the Raleigh North Carolina Standard, 
because I have deemed it a matter proper to be left to your own 
I will only say to you that its import- 
A YANKEE. 


examination and comment. 
ance and significance cannot be overrated. 


THE NASSAU CORRESPONDENCE. 

To THe Eprror or THe * SpecTaror.” 
Sin,—I think you have scarcely done justice to the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Seward in vindication of the restrictions imposed 
upon trade between New York and the Bahamas. I need not re- 
peat what has been so well explained in the beginning of your 
article of last week. I shall, therefore, assume that Nassau has 
been used as a depot of all sorts of warlike and mercantile supplies 
for the use of the Confederates. ‘This is the necessary result of its 
geographical position, which is admirably suited for the rendezvous 
of small vessels intended to run the blockade. It was, of course, 
of the utmost importance to the Northerners that they should put 
an end to this state of things, and you will probably admit that 
they are entitled to do so, provided it be possible consistently with 
law, 

Having carefully considered the arguments on both sides, I can- 
not persuade myself that the Americans have done anything which 
they were not perfectly entitled to do. It is impossible to deny 
the general principle asserted by the American Minister. By the 
law of nations every nation is sovereign over its own citizens and 
strangers residing within its limits, its own ports and waters, and 
generally within its proper territories. It has a right to maintain 
that sovereignty against insurrection by civil preventives and by 
armed force, and it has a right to interdict within its own borders 
exportation of its productions, the supplying of traitors in arms 
against itself with materials and munitions, and any other form of 
aid and comfort. It has a right within its own jurisdiction 
to employ all means necessary to make these provisions effective 
Now, what have the United States done? On the 20th May, 1862, 
the Congress passed a law authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to refuse a clearance to any vessel laden with goods destined 


| for a foreign or domestic port, whenever he shall have satisfactory 


| 
| 


| but within that territory Congress is supreme. 


air is filled with these plaintive tones—for the song does not cease | 


reason to believe that such goods are intended for ports under con- 
trol of the insurgents. By the second section the collector, if he 
deem it necessary under the circumstances of the case, may require 
a bond to be executed by the master of the vessel, that the cargo 
shall be delivered at the destination for which it is cleared, and 
that no part shall be used in affording aid or comfort to any person 
in insurrection against the United States. By the third section 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is empowered to prevent the trans- 
portation in any vessel of any goods, where there shall be satisfac- 
tory reason to believe that such goods are intended for the insur- 
gents, and that there is imminent danger of their falling into 
their possession. 

It will not be denied that the Congress, like the British Govern- 
ment, has a perfect right to prohibit any foreign ship from entering 
an American harbour, or to place any conditions upon ships when 
they have entered, provided, of course, that due notice has been 
given of an intention todo so. Such an Act of Congress, such a 
municipal law, is only operative within the American territory ; 
It follows, there- 
fore, that this Act has nothing to do with questions of blockade and 
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of contraband. It is not to be tested by the principles of inter- 
national law. If the law has been passed by Congress and is un- 
repealed, it may be enforced by the Government, and must be 
obeyed within American territory. So much, indeed, seems to be 


admitted by Lord Russell ; but then it is said that the commerce | 


between this country and the United States is regulated by 
the Convention of 1815, and that this Act of Congress, or 
rather the manner in which it has been applied, contravenes 
the stipulations of that instrument. It is true, as Mr. Seward 
says, that by the first article of that convention, British merchants 
have liberty fully and freely to come with their ships and cargoes 
into ports, rivers, and places, within the territories of the United 
States, and to be protected in their commerce there ; but this right 


is expressly restricted to the ports, rivers, and places, into which | 


other foreigners are permitted to enter, and in which they are 


permitted to reside; and they are, moreover, expressly declared | 


whilst in such places to be subject to the laws and statutes of the 
two countries. So, by the third article of the same Convention, no 
prohibitions are to be imposed upon Great Britain which are not 


imposed on other countries. In short, according to this Conven- | 


tion, British merchants are placed in precisely the same position as 
all other nations, but are not in any better position. In what respect, 
then, does the Act of Congress violate this Convention or the rights 
which British merchants ought to enjoy under it ? It is perfectly 
general. It does not confine its prohibitions or its requirements 
to British vessels trading between New York and the Bahamas. 
The vessels of all nations, including those of the United States, are 
prohibited from clearing from any American port, except upon 
certain conditions. A French, a Spanish, or a Boston merchant, is 
subject to precisely the same regulations. To talk of neutral rights 
is irrelevant, because no neutral can have a right more than a citizen 
of the United States to be in an American harbour, or to leave it 
upon any other conditions than those prescribed by the municipal 
or statute law of the country. 

It is perfectly true that the only trade which is forbidden is 
trade with Nassau; but this is an accident. Nassau happens to be 
so placed that the persons who trade thither are specially exposed 
to suspicion. But the law is not applicable to British merchants 
alone, it is applicable to all merchants. If, indeed, there were any 
proof that the officers of Customs at New York fraudulently mis- 
construed the law in order to place British merchants in a different 
position from other merchants, there would be good ground of 
complaint. 

But no such evidence as this has been produced, and Mr. Seward 
has assured the British Government that “he is open to receive, and 
ready, as far as possible, to redress, any complaint of any past in- 
justice that has been presented with sufficient certainty of state- 
ment and reasonable evidence to support it.” But as long as the 
warehouses in Nassau are filled with arms and ammunition, and 
the merchants are the avowed agents and partners of the Con- 
federate houses, it will be difficult to show that most of the car- 
goes are not intended for the South. P.C. 

[It does not seem to us that our correspondent has stated the 
facts of the case at all differently from ourselves. What he does 
not deal with, however, is the claim of the American Government 
to regulate the destination of commerce after it has reached a 
neutral port. We hold it to be indisputable that any bond may be 
exacted or any evidence required that a vessel that asks for a clear- 
ance in America is really sailing to a neutral port, but that no 
further security can legally be required, even though it may be 
morally certain that its cargo will there be transshipped and attempt 
to run the blockade. Nassau and London are equally lawful des- 
tinations. Would it be permissible to deal in the same way with 


exports to London? ‘The right to interfere with neutral trade is | 


limited, as regards exports, to seeing that its first destination is 
genuinely neutral.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Music and the Drama. 
— 


Mr. MELLon’s concerts are approaching their close, and we may 





shortly expect some intimation of the intentions of the Royal | 


English Opera. At present, rumour attributes to Mr. A. Balfe 
the opera, the libretto of which is founded on Ze FBossu, another 


version, in fact, of *‘ The Duke's Motto.” Faust will, of course, be | 


Englished ; but it is just one of those operas which present the 
greatest possible difficulties for adaptation to the English stage. 
Many of the most exquisite passages must be abandoned if the 
conventional rule of spoken dialogue is to be adhered to. 

Madlle. Titiens has just made her debit in Paris, and the 


Gazette Musicale describes it as a complete success. The writer, 


however, reserves some points of criticism, ‘* Elle chante facilement, 
largement, mais peut-étre a-t-elle le défaut de plus compter sur 
linspiration que sur l'art, sur la puissance que sur la méthode, 
et de manquer de ce fini, dont nous ne saurions faire grace i nos 
artistes.” Valentine, the part in which, like Madlle. Patti as 
Amina, she has always introduced herself, and in which she has 
always achieved her greatest triumphs, was the part chosen by 
Madlle. Titiens. Madlle. Patti is also engaged by M. Bagier for 
Paris as well as Madrid, at an enormous salary. At present she 
has been singing in Belgium and Germany, and next month will 
revisit Berlin, where, notwithstanding the unpopularity of Italian 
opera, her appearance last year caused German critics to go into 
such transports of clumsily expressed delight. 

There are signs of theatrical activity again in London. A farce 
entitled “* Turn Him Out ” was produced a short time since at the 
Strand Theatre, but is remarkable only for its extravagant practical 
fun, and the great amount of violent personal chastisement involved 
in the plot. Still, the laughter excited by witnessing a sound 
thrashing on the stage is, at least, as hearty and more natural 
| than that caused by the miserable word-torturing so much in 
vogue. At the Adelphi Theatre, the admirably managed ghost 
still appears every night, and there are no signs of its being “ laid ” 
just at present. The number of people who go from the firm 
conviction that their superior intelligence can discover how it is done 
at a glance is alone enough to fill the theatre. The adaptation 
of Mr. Dickens's story with which it is worked up is, it is true, 
badly done, but Mr. Toole as Tetterby is enough to compensate 
for a good deal of what is rather heavy in the piece. It is now 
preceded by a comedietta by Mr. B. Webster, jun., entitled “ Hen 
and Chickens.” It turns entirely upon the grievances of a 
man who has been induced to live with his wife under 
the roof of her parents, and who finds the affectionate 
tyranny of the mother-in-law so unbearable as to drive 
him into open rebellion, and, ultimately, into flight. The 
situations which follow are hackneyed, and there is rather too 
much of the ordinary stock farce element introduced, especially in 
the person of a footman of the most conventional type. The 
mother-in-law who is the cause of all the mischief is far from 
corresponding to the popular—or rather unpopular—type of that 
relative, but is simply prompted by the most motherly care and 
affection for her ‘ chickens,” so that neither party exclusively 
commands the sympathies of the audience. This being the case, 
the task of giving vitality to the piece depends solely upon Mrs. 
Stirling, an old favourite just returned to the London stage, as the 
mother-in-law. This she does most admirably, her genial kindli- 
ness, gentle fun, and unexaggerated pathos in the part, ensuring 
a genuine success for a piece of no very striking merit. 

The most important theatrical event, however, is the opening of 
the Princess's Theatre, by Mr. Walter Montgomery, for a Shakes- 
pearian season. Not only will he “shortly appear,” but he has 
appeared during the past fortnight as King John, Shylock, and 
Richard III. If not exactly a genius, Mr. Montgomery is at 
least a sound elocutionist and a conscientious actor. Without 
deep and comprehensive insight into character, he thoroughly 
appreciates the outward phases, according to received belief, and 
carefully carries them out. Richard III. is, perhaps, his best 
part as yet, the chief defect being a slight tendency to rant 
and overdone effort in the last act. ‘The bitter contempt 
for humanity and disbelief in all good, which run side by 
| side with ambition as motives for Richard's crimes, are well pre- 
| served. It is certainly a great step in advance to have a Shakes- 
| pearian theatre where Shakespeare is not extinguished by stage - 

carpentry and ballet-dancing, and where an actor with reverence 
| for his author can take a series of Shakespearian parts as credit - 











|ably as Mr. Walter Montgomery. His company might be 
| strengthened in some respects to great advantage—a more digni- 
fied Lady Anne, for example, would be very desirable. 

AMATEUR. 





BOOKS. 
ES 
MR. BROWNING’S POETRY.* 
Tus is a good and welcome edition of works that deserve to 
| live. Mr. Browning is by far the most diflicult to appreciate 
truly of our modern poets. In the first place he is hard reading, 
and his thread of meaning is as difficult to follow as the thread 
of a mountain watercourse that loses itself continually among 
rude blocks of granite. The intellect not unfrequently aches 
with false steps and bad falls, after following his brisk, careless, 


| 





e The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vols. I. and IL, Lyres, Romances, 
Men, and Women, Tragedies, &c. Third Edition. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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rough-paced motion over stony places and through dark places, 
till at last he disappears abruptly, you don't at all know where. 
Then Mr. Browning almost always begins in the middle and leaves 
you to find your bearings as you may, which starts us with 
the same kind of dizziness as one experiences in blind man’s buff, 
when you are made to “turn round three times and catch whom 
you may.” Then, again, there is no minute fascination in his 
poetry, no lines of rare power that fill the brain, no “ beauty 
born of murmuring sound” that lingers in the ear and in the heart, 
—very little indeed that feeds and satisfies the craving for pure 
loveliness at all. And yet there are unquestionably great powers 
and originality in his writings,—powers that strike the reader more 
the more they are studied. He has a keen, cold, dramatic intel- 
lect, which takes infinite pleasure in reflecting all sorts of life with- 
out giving us any impression of sympathy therewith. His poems, 
if you gaze into them long enough, show us men much as the magic 
crystal might do that there was such a fuss about the other day. 
You see them in a cold crystal medium as it were, in all sorts of 
costumes and attitudes, thinking, loving, hoping, dreaming, 
believing, but always external to you,—a picture generally fur- 
nished with an intellectual key, if you search enough for it,—but 
never a scene with which you find yourself involuntarily identified, 
a drama that sucks you into its eddy of exciting interests. Mr. 
Browning has a wonderful dramatic intellect, but scarcely a 
dramatic imagination. He never makes your heart beat with the 
stir of the action, or hang poised on the turn of an event. It isa 
keen, careless, restless form of art, which scampers about with 
us at its own will, and never seems identified with the interest 
of its own themes. 

Mr. Browning speaks of himself, in one of his least charac- 
teristic and far his most beautiful poem, as “ blowing through 
bronze,” which exactly expresses the effect of the form and 
no-form of his verse upon us; a cold, often harsh, always 
powerful volume of sound, that comes irregularly and in puffs, 
telling us nothing of its source, and often giving hoarseness to 
the tone where the thoughts themselves are gentle ; enduing witha 
sort of monotonous ruggedness and abruptness all the voices it 
gives out, whether it be the mere whistle of the driving wind, or the 
polished chat of a man of the world soliloquizing through its brazen 
throat; whether it be speaking-trumpet to a woman's passion, 
a monk's hissing envy, or a mystic’s shadowy dreams. The form 
of the poetry not only seldom adds to Mr. Browning's poems, but 
it often takes from them, like the trumpet which the Greek actors 
used in the amphitheatre. Not that there is anything loud or 
screaming in Mr. Browning's style; quite the reverse. It is care- 
less, often to the doggerel point; but his style does not give 
any new organization to the thought; his expressive power 
is not flexible clay to his imaginative power; when he has a fine 
thing to say, which he very often has, it does not make for itself 
a fine way of saying it. His imaginations, instead of embodying 
themselves in his poetry, only divulge themselves in it. You 
feel they were better and completer in his mind than they are 
in his words, instead of feeling, as we do with many poets of less 
than half his power, that you could as soon separate flesh from 
spirit as separate the poetry from the words. Here, for instance, 
is a passage of more than common power of expression for Mr. 
Browning. He is painting a formalist Duke of some place in 
Moldavia, who lives to institute a sort of renaissance of all worn- 
out customs, of all the extinct forms of former ducal grandeur :— 

“So all that the Dukes had been without knowing it, 
This Duke would fain know he was without being it. 
Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing it, 
Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing it, 
He revived ail usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them passed forth, the hearts of them torn out; 
And chief in the chase his neck he perilled, 
On a lathy horse all legs and length, 
With blood for bone, all speed no strength ; 
—They should have set him on red Berold, 
With the red eye slow consuming in fire, 
And the thin stiff ear, like an abbey spire!” 

One feels at once how strongly Mr. Browning imagines what 
he is painting, and also how little the language contributes to 
the aid of the thought. ‘The expression is universally ordinary 
and colloquial, often even slipshod, not, indeed, with any affecta- 
tion of false simplicity, such as the Lake School at one time 
introduced, but of that kind which seems to show that the heat 
of the creative intellectual effort has subsided before the words 
are chosen at all, so that the wording is the cold choice of ordinary 
fluency after the imagivative thought has crystallized, instead of 
part of the moulding power of the mind itself. The lines we 
have chosen are not, perhaps, as far as the theme is concerned, 
a fair specimen of the defect we speak of (though they are quite 


fas cleverly worded as any we can find), for the theme is not a 
| poetical one. But take the following description—which transmits 
‘far more of the glow of feeling than most of his verses—of a 
| moment of passionate despair, and compare it, as to mere power 
| of expression, with Tennyson :— 
“Hush! if you saw some Western cloud 
All billowy-bosomed, over-bowed 
By many benedictions—sun’s, 
Aud moon’s, and evening star’s at once— 
And so you, looking and loving best, 
Conscious grew, your passion drew 
Cloud, sunset, moonrise, starshine, too, 
Down on you, near and yet more near, 
Till flesh must fade, for Heaven was bere ! 
Thus leant she and lingered,—joy and fear! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast.” 
That is passion powerfully conceived, but far from powerfully, 
almost harshly, expressed. What, for instance, can “ over- 
bowed” mean? Hear Tennyson :— 
“ For how hard it seemed to me, 
When eyes love-languid through half-tears would dwell 
One earnest—earnest moment upon mine, 
Then not to dare to see! When thy low voice, 
Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 
My own full-tuned,—hold passion in a leash, 
And not leap forth and fall upon thy neck, 
And on thy bosom (deep desired relief !) 
Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that weighed 
Upon my brain, my senses, and my soul.” 

This may seem, and perhaps is, too relaxed in feeling, too 
little self-contained, less masculiue than Mr. Browning,—but if 
we contrast the rich power of expression it contains with Mr. 
Browning's almost crabbed and quite awkward style, we shall 
see at once that Tennyson's imagination moulds its thoughts and 
words simultaneously, while Browning conceives his poem apart in 
his intellect, and trusts to an ordinary fluency of language to 
render itinto speech. In the form and medium of poetic expression 
Mr. Browning is barely a poet; he is clever, striking, often gro- 
tesque, very often picturesque, but there is never that absolute 
identity between vision and speech which is the characteristic 
| charm of verse,—the melody which carries “far into your heart” 
the thought struggling for utterance. 

This is Mr. Browning’s great defect. On the other hand, 
how rich and varied is his intellectual imagination, how vigorous 
and full of width, and insight, and dramatic turns! Hlis dramas 
are tame only because his own interest in them ceases when 
he has exhausted the illustration of his conception. He does not 
seem to wish to follow his characters through the turning point of 
their fortunes, in order to see the result to them. Dramatic as he 
is, he cares only to make his “men and women” explain them- 
selves, not to see how they acquit themselves in the batile. 
There is none of that narrative interest in his dramas which 
is as essential to a good drama as the power of interpreting 
character itself. And hence his dramatic sketches,—of which, in- 
deed, almost all his poems consist,—are more complete and satis- 
fying than his regular dramas. Nothing can be more perfectly 
imagined than the poem called “The Bishop orders his Tomb at 
Saint Praxed’s Church,"—a medieval study of unmatched force 
and humour, in which the physical aspects of the Catholic faith 
of that era, the jealousy of ecclesiastical rivalry, the passion for a 
splendid monument, which run through the piece are all rendered 
so life-like that it seems to introduce us into a new world of reali- 
ties. Again, no one has ever drawn the worldly Catholic theolo- 
gian as Mr. Browning lias drawn him more than once in different 
aspects,—Bishop Blougram is one,—the legate Ogniben in the 
“ Soul's Tragedy” another,—characters that live in the intellect, 
even without the aid of any high poetical expression, as long as 
the finest turns of poetical thought. Again, what a picture has 
Mr. Browning given in the epistle detailing the “ strange 
medical experience of Karshish, the Arab physician,” who, while 
Titus is besieging Jerusalem, stumbles on Lazarus at Bethany, 
and tries to account for the peculiar delusion of the man con- 
cerning his own death and resurrection by speaking of it as the 
result of violent epilepsy suddenly cured by a powerful physi- 
cian but, nevertheless, gropes about between his obscure sense 
of something strange and subduing in the man’s faith, and his 
own medical lore, with stately Oriental simplicity. Indeed, 
there is something peculiarly powerful about most of Mr. 
Browning's treatment of theological or semi-theological subjects. 
His strovg intellectual imagination in dealing with the attitude 
of the mind towards naked truth, impresses one with far less 
sense of incompleteness than in dealing with the attitudes of 
human sentiment. ‘To us the finest poem he has ever published 
is “Saul.” In it even the metre and language are more expressive 
and noble than in any other, and the thoughts, at once dramatic 
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and full of grandeur, rise gradually to a climax. The thoughts | of Buckle, that he flung a book energetically into the crowd that 
which fill David after he has played away Saul’s madness are, | set a vast number of men thinking upon problems which had 


indeed, in some sense an anachronism, and yet they seem t 
delineate the mingled innocence and depth of the young she} 
herd’s heart with a power that only the rarest poetic imaginatio 
could give. Itis Mr. Browning’s characteristic that there ares 


o been confined to a very few, is true of Sir Thomas Browne. His 
»- |“ Religio Medici” was no sooner published than, in the words 
n/of his biographer Johnson, “ it excited the attention of the 
o|publick, by the novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of 


few parts of any of his poems which will impress the reader at all | sentiment, the quick succession of images, the multitude 
adequately if severed from the whole. But, perhaps, the final | of abstruse allusions, the subtlety of disquisition, and the 
burst of David’s faith when he finds that he has charmed away | strengih of language.” “There was no science,” Jolnson 


the horror for the moment but can do no more, much as it suffer 
by being torn from the more childlike image of him in the earlie 
part of the poem, will present the fullest idea of Mr. Browning’ 


$8 | adds, ‘in which he did not discover some skill; and scarce any 
r | kind of knowledge, profane or sacred, abstruse or elegant, which 


$8|he does not appear to have cultivated with success.” The 





eculiar power which it is possible to give in our limited space :— | passage which follows might have been written by a modem 
Pp } 5 | I fe) 5 A 


“ See the King—I would help him but cannot, the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him ffom sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would—knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou—so wilt Thou! 
So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown— 
And Thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 

One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death! 

As Thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 


| critic upon Mr. Buckle himself. “ His exuberance of knowledge 
j and plenitude of ideas sometimes obstruct the tendency of his 
| reasoning and the clearness of his decisions; on whatever 
| subject he employed his mind, there started up immediately so 
;many images before him that he lost one by grasping another. 
His memory supplied him with so many illustrations, parallel or 
dependent notions, that he was always starting into collateral 
considerations ; but the spirit and vigour of his pursuit always 
give delight, and the reader foilows him, without reluctance, 


He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most | through his mazes.” Finally, although Sir Thomas Browne 


weak. 
*Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my fage that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand ! 


“T know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 
There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 
Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware— 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugglingly there, 
As a runner beset by the populace famished for news— 


Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed with her 


crews ; 
And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 
Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge ; but I fainted not, 
For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, suppressed 
All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest, 
Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to rest.” 

The two lines we have italicized are lines of expressive 
beauty rare in Mr. Browning; but even in this fine passage 
we see a certain hardness and inadequacy in the expression, 
while no one can ignore for a moment the great imaginative 
intellect at work. A more dramatic intellect than Mr. Brown 
ing’s it would not be easy to find,—though it is somewhat too 
masculine, and his men, we think, are more perfectly conceived 
than his women. The reason why his dramatic genius is so in- 
complete seems to us to be that while intellectually dramatic he 
is not practically so. His dramas seldom breathe the living 
excitement of risk and hope. They have all but the one ele- 
ment which carries us through a drama,—the eagerness of for- 
ward glancing calculation, the venturesome passion, the march 
and procession of events towards loss or gain. This, for 
instance, is the chief thing which makes the tragedy of “Straf- 
ford” a failure. The minor characters are, it is true, too 
thin and sketchy. But Mr. Browning’s intellectual concep- 
tion of Pym, Strafford, and Charles is qnite powerful enough 
for a fine drama, if there were any vis and passion in the 
events to equal the still-life study of the characters. Mr. Brown- 
ing understands men chiefly on their intellectual side,—he paints 
the tendencies of a character, but not its action, and hence the 
want of popular force. Then, too, he never sufliciently pre- 


pares his ground; he expects his reader to plunge with him into | 
the heart of a mediaeval or Italian situation without any gradual | 


guidance. 

All these things prevent Mr. Browning from being as 
popular as his great intellectual strength and variety of mind 
would deserve. But there is no living poet who commands a 


wider circle of ideas, a larger insight into the fundamental modes | 


of thought which influence the most opposite classes of men, or 
whose works involve a more vigorous exercise to the imagination 
and richer food for thought. 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S CHRISTIAN MORALS.* 
Sir Tuomas Browne seems, in some respects, to have been 
the Buckle of his day, and though the parallelism should seem 


fanciful in some particulars, it may, perhaps, throw some light | 
upon his position to say, that he bore in his century somewhat the | 
same intellectual relation to his junior, the younger Bacon, that | 


Buckle bears to his senior, the younger Mill. What Mr. Mill says 


* Christian Morals. By Sir Thomas Prowne, of Norwich, M.D. a 
“ Religio Medici.” ‘The second t 5 ‘ 


and explauatcry notes. 





the second ed n, With a life of t! ithor by S 


Loudon: Rivingtons. 







’! ment contained in the classics 


now passes for a highly devout and religious man, he was in 
his day accused of atheism, for which Comtism or Buckleism 
is now one of the mild expressions in vogue, but against the 
charge of which the great Samuel, no friend of infidelity, defends 
him with bitter though half-suppressed truculence. 

Whether if Mr. Buckle had lived he would have left behind him 
a small manual of meditations to prove that whatever might be 
thought of his speculative opinions he was a Christian in spirit, 
we cannot say; but it requires little penetration to discover that 
whatever other motive Sir Thomas Browne may have had in 
writing his Christian morals, he constantly had his detractors 
in his eye. He speaks of “the purifying potion from the 
hand of sincere erudition” in the very first section. Again, 
he says, “show thy art in honesty,” with an allusion to 
the opinion that men may be good men and dishonest thinkers. 
He rebukes the prevailing superstition concerning the mysterious 
virtues of a death-bed, and says weightily, “The sick man’s 
sacrifice is a lame oblation.” Some of his contemporaries, 
looking askance on his virtuous lile, grudgingly observed “ that 
the author was alive, and might grow worse as well as better.” 
And, on the other hand, no doubt, others more weak, if more 
charitable, remarked, as such people seem to remark in every 
age concerning those with whom they disagree, and against 
whom they can find no better argument, that he would 
| think better of it in the end. Truly, if after holding a faith in 
jthe maturity of our faculties we surrender it when our powers 
fail us, what is it but a lame oblation? “ Persons lightly 
dipt,” he says elsewhere, “ not grain’d in honesty, ave but pale 
| in goodness, and faint-hued in integrity. But be thou what thou 
| virtuousiy art, and let not the ocean wash away thy tincture.” 
There is an exquisite poetry and depth in this remark; it might 
almost be called the poetical axiom of individuality. Again, he 
says, With a fine under-current, ‘“‘ Moses broke the tables with- 
out breaking the law, but where charity is broke the law itself 
is shattered.” In their general tendency Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Christian morals lean mostly to the stoical side. He dwells 
repeatedly on the necessity of making virtue its own end, and 
on the corruption which ensues when good actions are performed 
for the sake of reward or the fear of punishment. One thing is 
| plain, that in this his last and posthumous work there is no 
shadow of any retractation, but rather a running defence of the 
sincerity of his past life in the form of pious meditation. 

But, on the whole, if we set aside the worth which these essays 
derive from the light they throw upon the mind of the author 
and upon his literary position, they are otherwise of little interest. 
There is in them no depth of systematic insight, nor, except in 
an occasionally happy simile or illustration amid the redundance 
of poetical imagery common to an age whose common thought 
was in metaphor, do they contain anything very much worth 
reading, while they abound in common-place. “ Let not 
disappointment cause despondency,” “ Lead thine own captivity 
| captive,’ “Trust not to the omnipotency of gold,” ‘Be not 
beneficent for a mame or cymbal,” “Let not the law of thy 
country be the non ultra of thy honesty.” Atthe same time, it 
}must be borne in mind that all that is common-place in the 
present day, owing to the diffusion of knowledge, might not be 
common-place at a time when the vast body of civilized senti- 
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of the nation, but of the caste of scholars, who daily built 
popular reputations for themselves by popularizing and trans- 
muting old classical thought into new household English coin. 
No doubt. too, the transfusion was accompanied by a process of 
fermentation due to the intellectual strife between the two 
languages and to the clash of the old and new tides of feeling. 
Thus, sentiments which in their old Latin or Greek dress were 
labelled, docketed, and laid aside by the scholar, pricked even his 
attention, when-he saw them decked in the later coat of 
many colours of the younger tongue, and, as it were, blown out 
with the new, many-fangled Gothic and Romantic elements. 
Curiously enough the most original and valuable essay in the 
book is one on physiognomy, in which Sir Thomas Browne 
anticipates many of Lavater’s views. The editor, however, is 


i 


tion of speech, not speech itself. Grammar has but a value, 
not a worth; itis a means, not an end ; it teaches but half-truths, 
and, except as an introduction to literature and that which 
literature embodies, it is a melancholy heap of bleached ashes, 
marrowless bones, and empty oyster-shells.” This contraction 
of the scope of philological study has led to the introduction of 
a false system of etymology, by fostering the habit of neglecting 
the historical method of deduction, and of adopting the less 
laborious and more ambitious course of referring Gothic and 
Romance words directly to any Sanscrit, Celtic, or Sclavonic root 
which happens to resemble them, instead of tracing, in literature 
and in speech, the true route by which, and the source from 
which, they have migrated into our mother-tongue. Finally, 


| Mr. Marsh sums up the duties of the philologist in the following 


pleased to call it without any qualification “a very fanciful and | 
| meanings of words must go hand in hand with wide observation 


indefensible section.” Sir Thomas Browne thinks that men’s 
faces may be reduced toa very few types, “if we exclude all 
visages which in any way participate of symmetries and schemes 


of look common unto other animals.” He goes on to say, “ For | 
as though man were the extract of the world, in whom all were 

‘in coagulato,’ which in their forms were ‘in soluto’ and at ex- | 
tension [the shadowy anticipation of a Darwinian hypothesis], | 
we often observe that men do most act those creatures whose con- | 


stitution, parts, and complexion do most predominate in their 
mixtures. ‘This is a corner-stone in physiognomy, and holds 
some truth, not only in particular persons but also in whole 
nations. There are, therefore, provincial faces, and national lips 
and noses, which testify not only the natives of those countries, but 
of those which have them elsewhere. Thus we may make England 
the whole earth, dividing it not only into Europe, Asia, Africa, 
but the particular regions thereof; and may in some latitude 
affirm that there are Egyptians, Scythians, Indians among us, 
who, though born in England, yet carry the faces and air of 
those countries, and are also agreeable and correspondent unto 
their natures.” This is certainly a very original passage 
in regard to physiognomy, and if it shows a penetrating 
quality of imagination, it is not on that account indefensible. 
One criticism upon it is, however, obvious, namely, that 
although a Hindoo type descended from English parents might 


very likely be associated with a Hindoo cast of mind, it 
' 


does not follow that the difference of condition would not, 
out of the same material, produce a radically different character ; 
so that. in other words, the Indian Hindoo would be no criterion 
as to what Sir Thomas Browne would call “ the English Hindoo.” 
The German Jews never were like the Spanish Jews in character, 
and both were unlike the ancient Jews, in spite of the average 
persistency of the common physical type. With the exception of 
this essay on physiognomy, which seems unaccountably to have 
strayed from the scientific side of the author's mind into the heart 
of his ethics, there is, as we have said, nothing much to interest the 
general reader. We seem to hear in them a fine and learned old 


man, fond of hearing himself talk, and accustomed to be listened to | 
with reverence, who has grown into the habit of thinking that no | 


sentiment can possibly fall from his lips but must be welcome, 


useful, and important to the world at large, and by whom the | 


early weight of responsible selection has long ceased to be felt. 





THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.* 
Ir is not often that we are able to speak of the work of an 
American author in terms of such high commendation, as we are 
glad to employ in the case of Mr. Marsh's lectures on the “ Origin 
and History of the English Language.” The book appears to us 
to be a really valuable contribution to the literature of the subject 
of which it treats. Its excellence is in great measure owing to 
the extended view of the nature and object of philological 
studies which is taken by its author. According to him, 
philology is “the study of language in connection with, and as 
a means to the knowledge of, the literature, the history, and the 
whole moral and intellectual actions of different peoples.” He 
remarks that many modern scholars, and especially those of his own 
nation, confine themselves to “making a professedly profound, 
but really most superficial research into linguistic analogies and 
ethnological relations;” that they study only grammar and 
lexicons, to the exclusion of the general literature of the 


languages which they undertake to examine. Such a course of 


philological study as this can produce, at best, but imperfect 
and unsatisfactory results. ‘“ Roots, inflections, and word-book 
says Mr. Marsh, ‘are products of the decomposi- 


definitions,” 
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words :— The study of forms and of the primary or abstract 


of those forms, and of the plastic modification and development 
of the signification of words, as exemplified in the living move- 
ment of actual speech or literature, and no amount of gramma- 
tical and lexical knowledge is a substitute for the fruits of such 
observation.” It is the intimate acquaintance displayed by Mr. 
Marsh, not only with the language, but also with the literature of 
the period of which he treats, which renders his book at once 
valuable to the philological, and interesting to the general, 
reader. . 

Mr. Marsh does not carry his survey of Engli-h literature 
beyond the close of the sixteenth century. Tis reason for this 
limitation is that after this period the history of the language and 
literature of England ceases to be concurrent; so that these later 
times do not fall within the scope of his work, which is designed 
to discuss the two branches of the subject—language and litera- 
ture—with constant reference to their reciprocal influence on 
each other. According to Mr. Marsh, the earliest period at 
which the English language attained to a recognizable existence 
as a distinct individuality was about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; and he fixes the birthday of English literature, properly 
so called, about a hundred years later. He finds it necessary, 
however, to devote some time to the Anglo-Saxon language, and 
to the period of transition between it and the Fnglish tongue ; 
and the chapters which treat of these sections of his subject are 
by no means the least interesting in the book. He observes that 
our knowledge of the capacities of the Anglo-Saxon language is 
very limited, owing to the fact that the extant literature of that 
tongue is not sufliciently extensive and varied in subject and 
treatment, to furnish us with the true and only means we can 
ever possess of learning the actual force of words, namely, 
observation of their use at different periods, in different combina- 
tions, and by different writers. Still, we know enough to be able 
to say with confidence that, in the highest quality of speech—the 
power of varied expression upon moral and intellectual topics,—it 
certainly was not inferior to any other language of the Gothic 
stock. It was poor in synonyms, and in the mere number of its 
words was inferior to more than one of its kindred tongues ; but 
it was singularly rich in words expressive of different emotions, 
passions, and states of the mind. But, although the Anglo-Saxon 
is, to some extent, at least, the mother of the English language, 
we must not conclude that the literature of ancient Anglia stands 
in any such relation to that of modern England. The whole 
body of Anglo-Saxon literature had, Mr. Marsh tells us, 
been buried out of sight and forgotten long before any 
work now recognized as distinctively English in spirit had 
been conceived in the imagination of its author; and the 
earliest truly English writers borrowed neither imagery, nor 
thought, nor plan, seldom even form, from older native models. 
The transition from the Anglo-Saxon to the English tongue was 
so gradual that many philologists maintain that the two 
languages are, in fact, identical one with the other. This, 
however, does not appear to be Mr. Marsh’s opinion. According 
to him, there is a true and radical difference between the two 
languages; and he finds in “the principle that the grammatical 
categories of the words in a period are determined by their 


| relative positions,” the true characteristic of the English as dis- 
| tinguished from the Saxon tongue. It is, however, impossible 


to assign a date for the introduction of this principle. During 
this time of transition there was, properly speaking, no literature 
atall. ‘There are, indeed, a few remains of this period still in 
existence ; but they are far from coming up to Mr. Marsh's defini- 
tion of a national literature, which, to quote his own words, “‘com- 
mences only when the genius of the people expresses itself, 


| through native authors, upon topics of permanent interest, in the 


gtammatical and rhetorical forms best snited tothe essential cha- 
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racter of the vernacular, and of those who speak it.” The earliest 
and most remarkable monuments of this dark age of English philo- 
logical history are four in number, and they belong to a period 
probably not later than the early part of the thirteenth century. 
They are “ Layamon’s Chronicle of King Brutus ;” the “ Ancren 
Riwle,” a code of monastic precepts drawn up by an unknown 
author for areligious society of ladies; the “Ormulum,” a paraphrase 
of Scripture by an English Augustine monk, named Orm or 
Ormin; and “ Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle.” The dialect of the 
first three of these works is generally called Semi-Saxon, that of the 
last, Early English. With the exception of the “Ancren Riwle,” they 
are all in verse—unfortunately, says Mr. Marsh, because, for 
several reasons, prose writings are generally much more to be 
depended on than poetry in tracing the history of the fluctuations 
of language. The other remains of this period, which are mostly 
scattered verses, are of minor importance, though the extracts 
which Mr. Marsh has made from them are not without interest, 
nor, in some cases, without a certain degree of literary merit. 
We now come to the period from which Mr. Marsh dates the 
commencement of a truly national English literature. The 
birth or revival of a truly national literature is, he tells us, gene- 
rally contemporaneous with an enlargement of the vocabulary, 
by foreign importation, or by the resuscitation of obsolete words 
of native growth. Accordingly we find that at this period a 
greater number of French words was introduced into the 
English language, in the course of one generation, than 
in the nearly three centuries which had elapsed since 
the Norman Conquest. This power of assimilation is to 
be regarded as a proof of the growing strength of the English 
language. “'Thenceforward,” says Mr. Marsh, “to use the com- 
parison of St. Jerome, it seized and appropriated foreign words 
as a conqueror—no longer unwillingly received, and bore them as 
a badge of servitude to an alien yoke.” It is a common error to 
suppose that this influx of French words was owing mainly, if 
not entirely, to poetry. It is to the technical phraseology of 
science, arts, and commerce that we must look for its real cause ; 
and, as a matter of fact, the poets were singularly reserved in the 
employment of foreign words, and, when not constrained by the 
necessities of rhyme, preferred, if not a strictly Anglo-Saxon 
diction, at least a dialect composed of words which use had 
already familiarized to the English people. Sir John Mandeville, 
the earliest prose writer of this period, whose travels were written 
in 1356, employed a larger proportion of foreign words than is to 
be found in the works of Langlande, Chaucer, Gower, or any other 
English poet of that century. It is in the “ Vision of Piers Plough- 
man,” which appeared between 1360 and 1370, that Mr. Marsh 
recognizes the earliest unmistakeably English literary production. 
Its authorship is commonly ascribed to one Langlande, an 
English monk, We have not space to follow Mr. Marsh through 
all his observations on this remarkable poem. We may, however, 
notice that it was an eminently popular work, and that it is cha- 
racterized to a remarkable degree by the element of humour, of 
which no trace is to be found in any extant remains of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry or prose. The proportion of foreign words which 
it contains is as great as that found in the works of Chaucer; 
but the structure of its dialect is more archaic, and there are 
many words which are now obsolete, as well as not a few the 
meaning of which is entirely unknown. The moods and tenses 
of the verbs had acquired very nearly their present force, and 
the curious and intricate distinction which we now make between 
the two auxiliaries shall and wi/l appears to have been observed 
almost as rigorously as it is at the present day. The next great 
literary work is the translation of the Bible, commonly known as 
Wycliffe’s, which was completed somewhere about 1380. There 
is considerable difference in the dialect and grammatical con- 
struction of the earlier and later portions of this version; and, in 
fact, the first part, from Genesis to Baruch iii. 20, is generally 
ascribed to Hereford, an English ecclesiastic, while the 
rest of the Apocrypha and the whole of the New Testa- 
ment is known to be the work of Wycliffe. In connection 
with this work Mr. Marsh observes that “it is a noteworthy 
circumstance in the history of the literature of Protestant 
countries, that in every one of them the creation or revival of 
a national literature has commenced with, or at least been 
announced by, a translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular, 


| philological history of the nation.” .As examples of this general 
truth, he cites, besides Wycliffe’s translation, the Danish version 
of 1550, and the German of Luther. If the literary influence 
exercised by the first of these works was less important than 
that exerted by the two latter, the reason of the difference is to 
be sought, not in any inferiority of Wyclifie’s version, but in 
; the immensely greater difficulties which beset its circulation at 
that early period. On the whole, Mr. Marsh concludes that, 
“though Langlande and the school of Wycliffe are not to be 
looked upon as great immediate agencies in the general improve- 
ment of written English, or as standards of the literary dialect 
in their own age, there can be little doubt that they did exercise 
a direct influence upon the diction of Chaucer, and, through him, 
on the whole literature of the nation.” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that Mr. Marsh does full 
justice to the services rendered by Chaucer to his native tongue. 
He regards him, in fact, as in a peculiar sense the father of the 
English language. The period at which he appeared was, as 
Mr. Marsh points out, a very important one in English philo- 
logical history. Before his time, the language was entirely 
without a standard of literary authority, and, consequently, had 
no fixedness nor uniformity, and scarcely deserved to be called 
a written speech. There had, indeed, been some writers—the 
author of the “Omeulum,” for example—whose syntax and ortho- 
graphy were so uniform that a consistent accidence might be 
constructed from them; but there was no common grammatical 
or orthographical system to which all authors were compelled to 
conform. Moreover, the English and French languages, which 
had hitherto been running side by side, had, in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, begun to coalesce; and this 
process was going on with a rapidity which threatened 
a predominance of the French, if not a total extinction 
of the Saxon, element. This tendency had been in some 
measure arrested by the political events of the latter part 
of the reign of Edward III.; but an arbiter was needed 
at the critical moment of the severance of the two peoples 
and dialects, to preside over the division of the common property, 
and to determine what share of the contributions of France should 
be permanently annexed to the English tongue. Such an arbi- 
ter was found in Geofiry Chaucer, who, as far as regards com- 
pass, flexibility, expressiveness, grace, and all the higher qualities 
of poetical diction, gave at once to the English language the ut- 
most perfection which it was capable of receiving, and clothed 
it with a form which, in all essential points, is identical with that 
which it wears at the present day. Of the intrinsic merit of 
Chaucer’s works, regarded, not from a philological, but from a 
poetical point of view, Mr. Marsh entertains the highest possible 
opinion. Gower he rates muchless highly, observing that his re- 
putation was for a long time above his merits, and conjecturing 
that his literary inferiority is, perhaps, to be ascribed to the fact 
that he did not possess the manly independence and moral cou- 
rage of Wycliffe and Chaucer, and was unable to shake off the 
feeling of deference to traditional authority, which in all ages 
has proved so generally fatal to originality in productive intellec- 
tual effort. 

Mr. Marsh’s survey of the period between Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare is comparatively brief, and presents fewer points of general 
interest than the earlier portion of his work. It contains, how- 
ever, a fair share of valuable observations, to which we cannot, 
for want of space, more particularly direct the reader’s attention. 
We are quite aware that the imperfect outline which we have 
been able to give can convey but a very inadequate notion of the 
value of Mr. Marsh’s volume. It may however, we hope, be 
found sufficient to induce the reader to turn to the book itself. 
We can confidently assure him that he will not be disappointed. 


SS 





SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS.* 
Mr. Cuartes St. Jonn was an enthusiastic sportsman and 
naturalist. Living in one of the wildest parts of the Highlands, 
he had abundant opportunities of studying the habits of many 
birds and animals, some of which are now almost peculiar to 
that district, and being gifted with keen powers of observa- 
tion he very soon filled a journal with interesting and valuable 
notes. He wasa thoroughly conscientious man. He describes 
nothing that he had not himself seen, and as he seems to have been 





which has been remarkable both as an accurate representation 
of the original text, and as an exhibition of the best power of 
expression possessed by the language at that stage of its de- 
velopment. Hence, in all these countries, these versions have had 
a very great influence, not only upon religious opinion, but | 
upon literary effort in other fields, and, indeed, upon the whole 





nearly always out shooting or fishing when the weather was 
fine he saw a great deal. The fruits of this ardour enabled him 
to do for Moray what White did for Selborne. In every respect 
this work deserves to take a place by White's. It is seldom that 
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so large a fund of information is brought together, and as Mr. 
St. John possessed considerable literary talent he tells his story 
so well, that even the reader who is not a sportsman will wish 
that there was more of it. There is ashort memoir of theauthor 
prefixed to the journal, but it tells us little more of Mr. St. 
Johu than that he was the son of General the Hon. Frederick St. 
Joln, and that he was born in 1899. Some portion of his life he 
spent in London, and to this, perhaps, was partly owing his 
intense love and enjoyment of nature when he found himself 
in a Highland home. Notwithstanding the vulgar belief about 
those who are obliged to live in large towns, there is no class 
who have a greater love of the country or use their eyes to better 
purpose when they are init. St. John’s end was a melancholy 
one. He had been troubled with headaches for some time, but 
they naturally occasioned little anxiety. At the latter end of 
1853 he was out with his gun when paralysis seized his left side, 
and he was taken home a helpless invalid. Change of air was 
tried, and the sufferer was ever indulging the hope that he should 
see again the wild coast he loved so well, and resume his 
favourite occupation. But it was not soto be. He died near 
Southampton in July, 1856, having thus lived for two years and 
ahalf in the sad state of incapability which breaks the spirit and 
wears out hope. 

One of the subjects which occupied St. John’s thoughts was the 
foolish and misguided destruction of small birds, even then 
becoming general iv Scotland. Since his death the practice has 
notoriously increased to such an extent that some parts of the 
country are overrun with grabs and caterpillars. Last yeara 


Sussex club gloried in having killed 7,261 sparrows, and the | 


man who killed the largest number received a prize—a fool's cap 
it ought to have been. <A pair of sparrows, during the 
time they are feeding their young, are said to kill about 3,400 
caterpillars a week. The service they thus render to the farmer 
is obviously out of all proportion to the loss they cause him 
by eating a few ears of grain. In an orchard, small birds, no 
doubt, commit a certain degree of mischief; but we believe that 


what St. John remarked of titmice is true of almost all other | 
| 


birds. They seldom, he says, “ touch a bud which does not coa- 
tain a small grub or caterpillar, and the benefit which they con- 


fer by the destruction of insects and caterpillars, and also of the | 


minute eggs of these creatures, exceeds all belief.” Even rooks, 
which undoubtedly are capable of causing great injury to crops, 
and will even spoil the stacks in the yard if they are not driven 
off, do a great deal for their food. They will almost completely 
clear a field of the wireworm and grub. St. Jolin says :—* On 
close observation, when the rook appears to be following the 


harrows for the purpose of feeding on the newly sown wheat, 


it will be found that it is picking up a great quantity of large 
white grubs, leaving the grain untouched.” Farmers, however, 
persist in poisoning them, instead of being content with 
scaring them off the field which is suffering from their attacks. 
It is easy enough to keep rooks away, and anyone may have 
observed that when a rook is shot among his companions 
in a particular field they will none of them return to that spot 
again. It is not, however, always easy to shoot a rook, for if a 
man approaches with a gun the field where they are settled the 
sentinel immediately gives the signal and they fly off. The 
same man might walk nearly up to them with a stick and they 


would scarcely move. They seem to have a wonderfully keen | 


scent for gunpowder. St. John, who probably never tried a shot 
at them, does not appear to have observed this fact. Strychnine 
is the fatal poison for crows and rooks, and we find in this volume a 
hint that our farmers do not need, but which we quote as illustra- 
tive of the system of poisoning actually adopted :—* If you puta 
piece of carrion ina tree well seasoned with this powerful drug, the 
ground below it will soon be strewed with the bodies of most of 
the crows in the neighbourhood, so instantaneous is their death 
on swallowing any of it. Itseems almost immediately to para- 
lyze them, and they fall down on the spot.” 

Deer- stalking was, of course, a favourite sport with St. John, 
and he tells two or three stories that will cause every true sports- 
man’s blood to tingle. There is a pathetic account of a deer 
which had had one of its forelegs shot nearly away, and was 
being pursued by the author’s man, who had contrived to send a 
couple of bullets into the poor dying animal. Still it hobbled on, 


and happened to pass the place where St. John was lying smoking | 


his pipe. Not observing him, it “stopped and stood in a pitiful 
attitude, trembling all over, and moving its head up and down 
as if oppressed with deadly sickness.” Then its pursuers came 


in sight, and the now feeble stag tried to start again, but could | 
‘from within the Confederte lines of this salient feature of the 


do no more than hobble painfully. So it crouched down in te 


| water, “as if trusting to the surrounding rocks for concealment ;” 
but the dogs soon finished its sufferings. A shot through the 
heart does not always kill the deer, unless it strikes the upper 
part of it. The mau whoattended Mr. St. John in his wanderings 
believed that a deer never lies down when shot through the 
liver, but keeps moving, “ or at any rate standing, till he dies.” 
During these deer-stalking expeditions the author was sometimes 
disappointed of his larger prize, and obliged to be satisfied with 
a few brace of grouse. This bird, thanks to the annual massacres 
just after the 12th, is certainly being thinned in numbers 
every year. The curious disease which destroys so mauy of 
them, and which in some districts threatens to exterminate them, 
has been less prevalent than usual this year; but in Mr. St. Johu's 
time it was so bad that they were found by dozens lying dead 
on the heather. He observes that “the plumage of the bird 
was much altered, having a red rusty appearance, instead of the 
fine rich colour characteristic of the grouse.” Persons who buy 
these birds inthe London market will do well to remember tiie 
symptoms and effects of this disease. The state of the leg 
feathers will show it at once, as a foot-note to this journal 
observes :—* In diseased birds the fir stockings are wanting, cr 
miserably smirched and worn.” Mr. St. John suggests that every 
grouse should be shot down in the infected part of the hills; but 
this would not be doing away with the source of the disease, 
which would, no doubt, still re-appear. He also thinks that 
shooting should not begin till the 24th of August, and adds a 
remark which many a mau who rushes off with his gua the 
moment the law allows him would do well to consider : — 

“ The early period [the 12th] is only fit for those who shoot 
for the newspaper, as certain sportsmen seem to do whose names 
appear every season as having murdered some rgervellous num- 
ber of grouse on the 12th. One grouse in October is a more satis- 
fuctory prize to the real lover of grouse-shouting than twelve can 

be on the first day of the season. By October the grouse, instead 
of being, as in August, a half-plumaged and often half-grown 
bird, is one of the finest and most game-looking birds in the 


world.” 

Eagles were not often molested by this true sportsman, but 
several interesting facts ave related concerning them. It has 
often been stated that the royal bird will gorge on the carcase of 
a sheep, when it has the chance, till it is unable to rise, and may 
be knocked on the head with a countryman’s stick,—* a sad and 
| ignoble fate,” as the author says, “for the king of birds.” He 
states that several instances of eagles being killed in this manner 
came under his notice. They are ruthlessly destroyed in the 
Highlands by means of traps, aud, in consequence, the mountain 
hares overrun the country. Among the odd notes in this journal 
is one which throws out an idea that strikes us as being entirely 
new. Itis that the aurora borealis—* the merry dancers” they 
call it in the Highlands—-emits a sound “ like the moving of dead 
| leaves,” as the author's keeper describes it. Mr. St. John cor- 
firms the keeper, and adds, “It has occasionally happened to 
me to be gazing at this beautiful illumination in places where no 
other sound could be heard, and then, and then only, have I 
fancied that the brightest flashes were accompanied by a light 
crackling or rustling noise, or, as my keeper had expressed it 
very correctly, the ‘moving of dead leaves.’" Like the child 

with the orange wine, Mr. St. John and his keeper must have 
fancied “ very much,” we think ; but the statement is worth the 
attention of the scientific. Another fact that few will know is 
that the skylark may be heard singing as late as twelve at night; 
but thisis in Shetland. A very interesting passage in the journal 
| refers to the wonderful instinct which guides birds in their search 
for food. Pigeons drop down upon peas almost directly they are 
put into the ground, and “ the small gulls, particularly the black- 
headed gull, discover the ploughman before he has finished his 
first furrow, and collect in great flocks to pick up every grub or 
worm which he turns up.” Of curious notes like this, —the notes 
of an honest, painstaking, unwearied lover of nature,—this 
volume is full, and a very pleasant companion it will consequently 
always prove to every man who shares St. John’s tastes, even 
though he may not possess those opportunities of gratifying 
them which St. John enjoyed so much. . 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Blackwood is chiefly remarkable this month for a striking lack 
of individuality. Political articles there are none; and the only 
one of any special contemporary interest consists of extracts 
from the diary of an English officer present with the Confederate 
army throughout Lee's short Pennsylvanian campaign. Any account 
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war is repiete with interest, and these hasty jott'ngs down from 
day to day during the invasion tirow light upon many unex- 
plained phases of the campaign, besides giving us a variety of 
easily realized personal descriptions. The writer arrived at Win- 
chester just after Milroy’s expulsion, aud found a most bitter 


hatred of Federal rule, cousequent upon tle resemblance of his 
system of government to that of Butler at New Orleans. In 


Maryland, the Union feeling seemed strong, and the women | 


ederates with undisguised hatred and 





especially received the Co: 
taunts. ‘The Pennsylvanians, however, are described as uiterls 
indifferent to the causes or objects of the war, aud only hating 
the Confederates for the trouble and loss caused by their occupa- 
tion, although it seems clear tliat Lee’s strict orders against 
plunder and retaliation were pretty generally carried out. The 
wildest and most unmanageable troops seem to have been Hood’s 


Texans, even wore raggedand dirtier than the other divisions; they 


are noted for their rapidity of movement and clan in fight. Any 
shade of gray whatever is regarded as uniform, and no further 


standard is required. Every variety of dress and accoutrements 


is to be seen, and it is only recently that Lee has persuaded all | 


his wild troops from the South-West entirely to abandon their 
favourite bowie knives and revolvers for Enfield rifles. Though 
at first unused to all exertion, and especially to walking, the 
Southerners seem to have acquired a thorough capacity for 
roughing it and disregard of comfort. 
the only baggage of whole brigades is an old rug and a tooth- 
brush per man, the former worn over his shoulders and the latter 
stuck inhisbutton-hole, the marvellous eelerity with which Stone- 
wall Jackson executed his coups is not surprising. ‘The whole of th 
army entered Pennsylvania full of contempt for the enemy and 
in the highest spirits, which they exhibited by constant yell- 
ing on the slightest pretext. Both in and out of action, the 
Southern yell is totally different from the Yankee ery of exulta- 
tion, which more resembles the English cheer. 
is thrown on the battle of Gettysburg. General Lee took the 
whole responsibility on his shoulders, and seems to have con- 
ducted the retreat with consummate skill, and more than once 
an incipient stampede seems only to have been averted by the 
personal intervention of Longstreet. 
Confederates are given, many of which are quite fresh to English 
General “Jeb” Stuart is notable for various eccen- 
contrary to Confederate 
riding on one oceasion 


readers. 
tricities in manner and dress, and, 
custom, delights in a gay uniform, 
through a town with his horse covered with garlands of roses. 


Ewell, Jackson's successor, is said to be the only man who dared | 


swear in presence of Jackson; but he has recently modified his 
language. The writer's criticism on the cavalry of both North 
and South, however, forms the most remarkable portion of his 
diary. Though admirable for a raid or a reconntissance, neither 
Southern nor Northern ‘cavalry have the faintest idea of a 
genuine charge, even on flying troops. ‘They ride withiu fifty 
yards of the enemy, discharge a random volley with carbines and 
revolvers, and then swerve round. This accounts for the inex- 
plicable inability of either side to follow up a victory throughout 
the war. 

Fraser contains a review of the last twelve months in the 


cotton districts by ‘* A Manchester Man,” who knows his subject | 


well and writes temperately and fairly. He looks forward to 
the winter hopefully, mainly on account of the Publie Works Act, 
and argues strongly in favour of its application to the utmost. 
Even if it were not better for thirty thousand men to be em- 
ployed in any way whatever than to be dependent on charity, 
he ridicules the notion that hard manual labour will have any 
perceptible effect in injuring the capacity of the operative for 
the work required in cotton mills. Out of 400 operatives ina 
mill where every process of manufacture is gone through, 309 
are women; out of the 100 men, one-third only are spinners ; 
in only 24 is any special delicacy of touch required, and he gives 
the authority of a practical manufacturer for the statement that 
an operative, who had been employed for months in bricklaying, 
resumed his spinning without any serious difficulty whatever. 
Much of the improvement during the summer has, of course, 
been owiug to annually recurrent causes unconnected with cotton, 
which will cease on the approach of winter. The vast improve- 


‘ ae > . | 
ment in the organization of the local committees, and the conse- | 


quent economy and discrimination in distribution of relief, are 
looked upon by the writer as likely to produce most salu- 
tary results. The marked increase of the number of mills 
in course of erection is eccounted for by the inherent dislike of the 
genuine cotton manufacturer to invest his money in anything but 
his own manufacture. He looks upon money invested in rail- 








When one learns that | 


No fresh light | 


Sketches of all the leading | 


ways or the funds as so much capital lying idle, and infinitely 
prefers taking advantage of a slack time, when labour is cheap, 
to inerease his mills or machinery as a speculation, bad as it may 
iseem at present, in his own business, with a chance of a renewal 
| of the enormous profits of furmer days. Strange to say, too, the 
general belie? that any mail may bring the news of a sudden 
termination of the war in America remains unshaken. A clear 
and concise account of recent events in Madagasear, and the 
causes which have led to them, by “ P. B. C.,” will be read with 
interest. “A. K. H. B.” still runs on “in one weak, washy, 
everlasting flood.” This month he discourses “ Touching Dream- 
Life,” and illustrates his theory—half truism and half far-fetched 
conceit—that every man spends much of his time in an ideal 
world, far removed from all realities of life, by such stories as 





this :— 
| “Ina former age there was a barrister who would keenly have en- 
joyed being made a judge. Probably no man ever madea judge would 
have delighted so much in the little accessories of that eminent position, 
| the curious garb aud the varied dignity wherewith the admiuistrators of 
| the law are surrounded. How tremendously he would have been set up 
if he could once have sentenced a mau to be hanged! ‘The writer was 
present when the name of that person was suggested to an individual who 
| could have made him what he wished to be. That individual was asked 
whether he might not do so. That individual did not open his lips, but 
| he shook his head slowly from side to side several times. For thus goes 
on the world.” 
This might have been written by a penny-a-liner, whose notion 
| of style consisted in neat discrimination between “ person” and 
“individual,” and whose ambition was to rise for one line to 


Tupperism. 
[In the Cornhill, Mr. Trollope’s story goes on, but as Crosbie 
A trenchant eriti- 


does not appear the interest slightly flags. 
” which is 


cism on the Hon. Mrs. Nerton’s “ Lost and Saved, 
| treated as a fresh outbreak of what is termed the old “ anti- 
respectability common-place,” contains an elaborate »nd clever 
defence of modern social standards, written from an ostentatiously 
“respectability-common-place ” point of view. An article on 
“The Opera in 1833-63” contains much interesting operatic 
gossip, more sound criticism, and some thoughtful reflections on 
the tendencies of the day affecting the lyric stage—principally 
| the “demoralization of the opera,” the subordination of the 
musical element to the theatrical, and the attempts to express 
A new story, “Out of 


ears rather than emotion in music. 
| the World,” is commenced, and seems to be written in the 
exquisite style and with the lively humour which characterized 
the “ Story of Elizabeth.” <A brief life of Giovanni Prati, with 
some translations from his poems, forms the first of a series of 
articles on contemporary Italian poets. If Signor Prati is a fair 
specimen, the prospect is not encouraging. 

In Muemillan, Letter No. LV., from a ‘‘ Competition Wallah, ’ 
gives a vivid account of-one of the most brilliant episodes in the 
Indian Mutiny—the defence of Arrah by adozen Englishmen and 
fifty Sikhs against Coer Sing and his thousands of Sepoys. 
There was no fear of -the story being forgotten just yet, but it 
bears repetition, and has certainly never been told half so well. 
| The Sepoys had recourse to all kinds of expedients. They killed 

horses just under the noses of the garrison, hoping to poison 
' them by the stench. They kindled a huge bonfire of red pepper 
to windward, but “a lot of genuine Qui-hyes, with their palates 
case-hardened by many pungent curries, were not likely to be 
| frightened by a bonfire of chilies.” They bombarded the 
billiard-room with a four-pounder ata distance of forty yards, 
and when their ammunition was exhausted they fired the castors 
/of Mr. Wake’s piano. The Sikhs were offered all manner of 
| bribes, but though they would have preferred dying of thirst to 
| drinking the same water as a Sahib they remained unhesitatingly 
faithful. The relieving force from Dinapore was cut to pieces 
in an ambush through the incompetency of officers, though two 
civilians obtained the Victoria Cross for their gallant service. The 
little garrison were just on the point of starvation when Vincent 
Eyre, regardless of the defeat of the Dinapore force, marched 
fifty miles through a flooded country, and with less than 200 
| men utterly routed Coer Sing with 10,000. The Sepoys attacked 
|our battery repeatedly, but were always driven back. Still, our 
small force was becoming smaller and smaller every minute. 


i 


“At such a moment the man of sterling stuff feels that things 
; cannot go well unless he personally exerts himself to the utmost. 
It is this state of mind that wins foot-ball matches, boat-races, and 
battles. A young officer, by name Hastings, not relishing the idea of 
standing still to be shot down, ran forward, sword in hand, towards the 
point where the enemy stood thickest, with a dozen volunteers and twice 
as many soldiers at his heels. This appeared to the Sepoys a most un- 
accountable proceeding ; but they were not ignorant of the great military 
, truth that ‘ when two hostile parties find themselves on the same ground, 
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one or the other must leave it ;} and as Hastings and his companions 
kept coming nearer and nearer with the expression on their faces which 
Sahibs always wear when they don’t intend to turn back, they had no 
choice but to run for it. That charge saved Arrah.” 
There is also a very interesting paper by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
on “ Public Schools in France,” t 
‘aati - his experience he “ Problem of Secondary 
application of his experience to the robiem Secondary 
Education in England.” The priucips il advantages of the French 
lycées ave the thorough cultivation of the mother tongue, the 
inculcation of at least a taste for science, and the 
instruction consequent upon the element of profit being out of 


cheay ness of 


to be followed next month by an | 


the question. Both lyceums and communal colleges are sup- | 


ported by the State, and the department or commune and the 
directors are merely paid servauts of the public. Of course, to an 


Englishman gymuastics and fencing in a court seem poor substi- } 


tutes for ericket and foot-ball, but the training in the former 
seems thoroughly carried out. Mr. Arnold also visited a large 
private school at Soréze, of which Father Lacordaire was the 
head. He had much conversation with Lacordaire, who talked 
freely on his favourite subjects—the re-establishment of the 
medieval religious orders and the formation of character in the 
young. On the latter he saic 


wn story with the smallest possible amount of ex- 
trancous aid. Some of the letters which Mr. P. M. Irving has admitted 
are, perhaps, somewhat deficient in general interest, but 











) d *nial and pleasant, and we can quite understand that in 
this case the k of selection may have been attended with unusual 
difficulty. a very characteristic letter from Charles Dickens, 
the first that he ever wrote to Irving, which will probably strike the 





akes into ie m the respective ages of the cor- 
respondents, as being rather too affable to be quite pleasant, Irving, 
loes not appear to have seen it in that light. There is also a 
ppendix, consisting of a communication from Mrs. Dawson, 
for insertion in its proper place, giving an account 
of Irving's intercourse with her family during his residence in Dresden 





which arrived too late 


}in 1822. From this it appears that Irving suffered for a time from a 


i 
| 





fruitless attachment to one of this lady's sisters. Some of the details 
[ 1ed by Mrs. Dawson are rather interesting, but we are sorry that 
we cannot say much in praise either of her good taste or of her literary 
style. We congratulate Mr. P. M. Irving on having brought his work 








| thus far towards a successful completion. 


1, * One may have spirit, learning, | 


even genius, and not character; for want of character our age is | 


the age of miscarriages. Let us form Christians in our schools, 
but first of all let us form Christians in our own hearts; the one 
great thing is to have alife of one’s own.” 
retirement at Soréze that his one great consolation was that he 
was “ alone with God and the young.” 

Mr. J. M. Ludlow replies to Mr. Carlyle’s literary 
a horse-collar of last mouth. The dialogue is between “ Frederick 
Maximus,” a slaveholder, and “ T. C. Niger,” a slave named 
after “ a great man who had written a d—d gocd book on th 
nigger question.” “I. C. N.,” on being told he is now hired for 


life instead of being a slave, asks a series of questions as to his}. 
new condition, gradually discovers that things are exactly the | 


He once wrote from his | 


grin through ; 


| principle of making everything turn out badly exclu 


same as they were before, and concludes by the expression 
of a suggestive wish for the arrival of the Yankees and a rifle. | 


A much better dialogue between a Southern clergyman and his 


| sists. He is very fond of the dangerous habit of indulging 


slave convert, by the same author, of really good ability and | 
' . ° 
| sudden gun, but always, as regards quality, of the same unsubstantial 


humour, appears in Good Words for this month. 

In the Victoria, “ Liudisfarn Chase’ 
Mr. Nassau Senior’s “ Journal in Egypt” commands great interest 
in these days of “ Egyptology” and the Suez Canal. Mr. Dicey 
contributes a thoughtful retrospect of the American war, chiefly 
directed against the popular fashion of treating the American 
war as merely a subject fit for taunts and jests, as ‘‘ an exhibition 


improves as it goes on. 


of idle spleen, a tempest in a tea-cup storm, on which we could | 


look down from the height of superior intelligence.’ Mr. 


Lowell once said to the writer, “‘ The first thing you have got to | 


learn in England is that we in America are human beings.” As 
Mr. Dicey justly says of the war, 


* Both for good and for bad, it is too great an issue to be affected by 


petty personalities about Lincoln's want of breeding or Pope’s absence | 


of veracity. Comic caricaturists, smart reviewers, and sensation-his- 
torians might, I fancy, as well leave the subject alone. A struggle for 
the future destiny of twenty-six millions of our own flesh and blood is not 
exactly a fitting topic for taunts and jests.” 





vvTr 
CURRE N r LITERATURE. 
———= 
The Lif and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by Pierre M. 
Irving. Vol. III. (Bentley 
biography carries us over a period of nearly fifteen years, commer 
from his return to his native land in 1832. 


).--This volume of Washinghn Irvi 





in Europe, which had extended over several years, that he had esta- 
blished his reputation as an author; and his return to America was 


greeted with an outburst of that demonstrative welcome of which the 
! 
He remained in | 


Yankees are so lavish on every available occasion. 





Altogether Wrong. By the author of “The World's Furniture.” 
Three vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The author of this work must at 
least have the credit of pos sessing no inconsiderable share of a qualifi- 
considered as materially conducive to 
success—we mean sunita: It is not every one who has sufficient 
courage deliberately to construct a novel in which everything and 
everybody goes wrong from the beginning to the end of the story. Not 
r has proposed to himself, 


cation which is ymetimes 


nly is this the precise task which our auth 


y it out, a series of devices, some of 





but he has — sd, in order to ca 
which have at least the merit of originality. What does the reader think, 
ine—apparently an 
English gentleman, moving in the highest circles of London society— 
out to be the keeper of a house of ill-fame in Paris? Un- 


for instance, of the man who marries the her 





nfined the application of his 
iv sly to the events 
He searcely even 


fortunately, however, our author has not ¢ 





, 
of his story, but has extended it to its narration also. 
like a systematic development of a character, and 
not succeed in giving a faithful representation of 
Whatever interest his st 





ory may excite must, we fear, 


be attributed solely to the singularity of the incid vats of which it con- 








in reflec- 
tions, sometimes long and diffuse, sometimes short and sharp, like a 
nature. Add to this that he writes in so persistently slipshod a style 
as to compel us to attribute his defici 
lessness, but to downright ignorance of the commonest rules of English 
are literally sown 





encies in this respect not to care- 
I 


grammar. Such phrases as “it might be him,” 


broad-cast ugh his pages, and sentences like the following are of 
very frequent occurrence :—*“ We should as soon go and ask a friend’s 





idea of the one whom we intended making our helpmate, as we should 
in acting on the opinion, supposing we applied for it.” When our author 
speaks of the “gauge” which leads from the baths to the village of 
Lenk, we are further compelled to question the accuracy of his notions 
as to the spelling of English words; and the phrase, “there are far 
more incredulous events than what we can find in romance,” warns us 
that no more reliance can be placed on his views as to their meaning. 
He also enables us to judge of his chronological knowledge by represent- 
at least 





ing a lady who died in 1850 as reading “Guy Livingstone” 
| two years before her death, and of geographical acquirements by 
the statement that a fugitive from Switzerland to Italy chose the Sim- 
1} . because “ it led to the Grimsel Pass, over which he could get 
} 


he can be e 


It was during iis residence | 


America till 1842, when he repaired to Madrid, having been appointed | 


United States Ambassador at the Spanish Court. After holding this 
office for four years he sent in his resignation and returned home, and 
did not again leave America during the thirteen remaining years of his 
life. This portion of Irving’s career was not a very fruitful one from a 
literary point of view. He appears to have completed nothing but the 
* Tour in the Prairies,” “ Astoria,” and a few short sketches, and to 
have commenced his “Life of Washington 
mentioned that he devoted some time to the collection of materials for 


-” It should, however, be | 


. ‘ . + | 
and the commencement of a “ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” a 
task which he abandoned on finding that Mr. Prescott was engaged on | 
the same subject; and that during a considerable portion of his resi- | 


dence at Madrid he was incapacitated from writing by a troublesome 
and persistent malady, This volume is, like its predecessors, in great 
measure occupied by Irving’s correspondence, the editor having left the 








France.” Our readers will probably 
‘ce with us that the author of “ Altogether Wrong ” has an extensive 
at irksome course of self-education to go through, before 


y without going through 





and somew! 





sidered as qualified either to instruct or amuse that class 
of the British public which he has, in the present instance, aspired to 
address, 


Young Liye; its Chances and Changes. By the author of “ Hidden 
Links.” Two volumes. (Skeet.)—This is a very fairly readable novel, 
as novel It is not one of those works which, when once taken up, 
cannot be laid down unfinished, nor does it irresistibly excite a senti- 
1ent of admiration for its author's powers; but it may safely be relied 
upon to while away an idle hour in a tolerably satisfactory manner. 
The plot is, perhaps, the weakest part of the book, many of its incidents 
being of too melodramatic a nature to be quite natural. It is scarcely 
possible to resist a passing feeling of distrust of a novel which opens 
with a young nobleman stealing from his mansion at the West End on a 
stormy night, and, mufiled in a huge cloak, proceeding to a house in a 
less aristocratic part of the town, and being then and there married, by 
special licence, to a clergyman’s daughter. The story is, on the whole, 
pretty well told, barring an occasional tendency to fine writing, against 
which our author will do well to be especially on his guard for the 
future. Quite the best things in the book are a few sketches of the 
lower orders in the northern counties, which bear unmistakable marks 
of considerable closeness of observation, and some humour, On the 
whole, the author of “ Young Life” may very fairly be congratulated 
on the result of his labours. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

Thoughts on Population, Food, &c., by Agrestis (Long- 
man and Co.).—The Orphans, by Mr. Oliphant (Chapman 
and Co.).— Introduction to Zoology, by R. Patterson 
(Sims and M’Intyre).—A Lady's Visit to Manilla and 
Japan, by Anna D’A, (Hurst and Co.).— An Introduction 
to Astronomy, by J. R. Hind (H. G. Bohn).—An Easy 
Introduction to Spanish Conversation, by M. V. de la 
Cadena (Triibner and Co.).—A Grammar of the French 
Language, by H. Van Laun (Triibner and Co.).—History 
of Spanish Literature, by G. Ticknor (Triibner and Co.}. 
Poetical Works, by R. Browning (Chapman and Co). 
Ned Locksley the Etonian (R. Beutley).—The Genuine- 
ness of the Book of Daniel, by J. C. Walter (Longman 
and Co.).—The Anti-Slavery Cause in America, by Eliza 
Wigham (A. W. Bennett). 


THE TEA TRADE. 
ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, August 1st, 1863. 

There is no circumstance in the his- 
tory of the Tea Trade of equal import- 
ance to the Reduction of Duty to—One 
Shilling per lb.—on the 25th April last. 

“* The Consumers,”’ the Dealers, and the 
Importers can all favourably participate in 
the large and increasing use of Tea. 

We most cheerfully announce the prospect of abundant 
Imports for the next season.——We copy from “China 
Overlaud Trade Report,” dated Chins, May 29th :—* The 
supply of Tea will undoubtedly be a full one—and the 
market will open high, cwing to the Reduction of Duty 
in Eng!and.” 

The magnitude and wide-spread usefulness 
which our Trade as Family Tea Dealers has | 
attained during the last twenty-three years, 
owing to the proper Selection of Superior 
quality ata fair price, will enable us, whatever 
change and extension may oceur in the Impor- 
tation of Tea, to watch closely the future, and 
increase the mutual benefit of ourselves and our 
numerous Customers. 

*..* This branch of our Trade—the serving of 
Families— was Opened September, 1840, and | 
founded upon a principle calculated to afford the | 
greatest advantage in Price with every possible 
security as to Quality. 











The Qualities we now most recommend are— 
Srrone Concou, Sou. kind, 2s. 8d. 
(Ordinary kin is very much lower.) 
—Tue Fixe Concou, Pekoe-Souchong kind...3s., 
and Tue Rive and Srrovye...3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. | 
First Cuiass Concou, very rich Souchong flavour, 
33. Sl. | 
Tue Exrra Fixe Soucuonc —“Cuorcest,”... | 
3. 
BANKERS. 
For the special convenience of Familiex, we have an} 
Account open with | 
The CITY BANK (Threadnee lle St.) ......Z°ndon. 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND... #ilinburgh. 
» BANK OF IRELAND ......... ove ee Dublin. | 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO. Cheltenham 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND.Glasgow. | 
BANK OF ENGLAND .. ... | 
Pees COMED escuvexcescecs ) 
—Amounts paid intoany of the above Banks, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly 
passed to credit. Remittances can also be made 
direct to us by Bankers’ Cheques, Post-office Orders, | 
ge. 
Your obliged and fuith ful Servants, 
ROBt. ROBERTS and COMP*-> 


Ta and Coffee Salesmen 
Near the Exchange—LIVERPOOL. 
pares and ENVELOPES. — The 


_ Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 


oe .. Livepool. | 





ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, 
Aldershot, 2nd September, 1863. 


ENDERS will be received at this Office, 
until noon, on WEDNESDAY, the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1363, from persons who may be willing to enter into 
Contract for the supply of 
FORAGE, 


1863, to SIst October, 1304, for the use of Her Majesty's 
Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp, and within the com- 
mand, 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this Office, by letter or in person, 
between the hours of Ten and Four o'clock. 

The Tenders must be properly filled up and signed, and 
delivered at this Office (under closed envelope), marked 
on the outside“ Tender for Forage”), and no Tender will 
be noticed unless made on forms obtained from this 
Office, and delivered by the hour appointed. 

HENRY B. MORSE, 
Deputy-Commissary-General. 
\ TINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
14 Bloomsbury street, W.C. 
The Vintage Comida Sherry 
The Vintage Port oe 
The Vintage Claret ee —« 2 «@ 
The Vintage Champagne a oo Sm 











° +. 18s, per doz. 
ee oo 208. 
” 
Choice Wines of the very best quality. 
Price-lists post free on application. 
Four doors south of New Oxford street. 


WINES.—Pure and cheap. 
HE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


consisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, &c., imports the choicest Wines and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CeLLaAns—Marylebone Court House, W. 
STORES AND Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Exrort anpb Borrirne VauLts—15John street, Crutched 











\ ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, contain. | 
4 


ing the digestive | poe yn prepared from fresh 
calves’ stomachs, combined with a rich stomachiec wine ; 
is a perfectly palatable form for administering this popu 


lar remedy for weak digestion. | 


Mauufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46, South- 
almpton row, Russell square, W.C., in botules at 33., 5s., 
and 10s. each. 


\ ELISSUS.—The medical profession in 
a Germany have been in the habit of using for more 
than halfacentury Dr. Marrmtas Lane's EssenriaL 
Spintr of Mettssvus. This remedy for debility con- 
tinues to be prepared by his son, Mr. Wilderich Lang. 
It will be found unequalled as a cure for indigestion, and 
a3 apreventive of Miasma is unsurpassed. Sold in 1s. 
6d. and 3s. bottles, wholesale and retail, by BUTLER 
and CRISPE, Chemists to the Royal Family, 4 Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's, London; and respectable chemists 
throughout the country. 

Wholesale dept, TELFER and CO., 11 St.John court, 
Snow hill. 








in such quantities as may be required, from Ist November, | 


| 
| London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 


| 
Friars, E.C.,, London. | 


S T EO-EIDON— 

(By her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 
| ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
| plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
| usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 


| MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 


Dentists, Ludgate hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith’s), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
| Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 
to Patients. 

GABRIELS' “Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en- 
gaged in visiting invalids (Town and Country) whose 
} health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
| extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
| letters and appointments receive prompt attention. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Fskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
| tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
| strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 











the world. 





OURISTS—tTravellers about to 

undertake journeys into countries where Miasma 
is prevalent, will «do well to provide themselves with Dr. 
Marrnras Lane's Essentiat. Sprratr of Metissrs, 
| which is a perfect preventive of that dread disease. Its 
invigorating powers and restorative effects cannot be too 
highly esteemed. Sold in Is. td. and 3s, bottles, whole- 
sale and retail, by BUTLER and CRISP, Chemists to 
the Royal Family, 4 Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London; and respectable Chemists throughout the 
counuy. 





Wholesale depot, T r and Co., 11 St. John court, 


Suow bill. 





KEATINGS PERSIAN INSECI-DESIROYING 
POWDER. 

For which a Prize Medal was awarded to the Producer 
at the International Exhibition, 1362. 
TPHIS Powder is quite harmless to animal 

life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitves, Moths in 
furs, and every other species of Insect. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for 








URYEA’'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 


| Lancet says :—‘ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 


root in its dietetic qual:ties, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 


| RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 





\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cuon- 
nolsseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRtins, 
hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRLNS'’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors: | 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


| 
| 
| 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' | 
| 





Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Superfine ditto.......33 Od 4s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Supertine Thick ditto.4s Od | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
Straw Paper.........1s 9d | Black Bordered de., 
Slack Bordered Note, | ls. per 100. 





5 qrs. for Is. Foolscap Envelopes, ls. 6d. 
per 100. 

No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Taper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Eugraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
Engraved in the best style and 100 Transparent Lvory 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 


O CURE, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING | 








BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it | Wardour street, Loudon. : . > 
is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we | Medal awarded. Price-lists and testimonials forwarded | 
0 on application. 


must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW’S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 


Butchers, Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, & 
Mincers for the prevention of Indigestion; Mills for 
cotfee, pepper, spice, dc., for family use. Rotary Kuife- 
cleaners of superior quality. | 


THE PERFECTION OF STARCHING 
May be attained by using 
RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN 


GLAZE STARCH, which is unquestionably the 
best and cheapest Starch now offered, while the elastic 


stiffness and brilliant finish it imparts are unequalled. | 


Sold by Grocers, Vilmen, aud Drugygists. | 
Wholesale Agent: HARPER TWELVETREES 
Bromley-by-Bow, Loudon, E. 


AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 
MACHINES, for Familes, Hotels, Pastrycooks, | 
Small 








S. NYE and Co., Pateutees and Manufacturers, 79 
First-class Silver Prize 


OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, | 


&e.—A Toxic.—Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 








spasmodic stricture, dc, It restores the pristine tone | fession recommend that valuable stimulant—* WATERS’ 


and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on Joan for a month, and tested, free 


QUININE WINE.” Manufactured only by ROBERT | 
WATERS, 2 Ma:tia’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 


of charge. 5s. to 15s. each if kept. Testimonials con- | Sold by Grocers, [tulian Werehousemen, and others, at | 
firming the above sent free.—Depot, 11 Crooked lane, | 303. a dozen. 


King William street, City. Ageuts appointed. 





Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies for their 
Pet Dogs. 

Being the original importer of this now invaluable 
article, which has found so great a sale that it has 
tempted others to vend a so-callol article, the Public are 
therefore cautioned to observe that the Packets of the 
Genuine Powder bear the autograph of “ Thomas 
Keating.” 

Sold in packets, Is., 23. 6d., and 4s. 6d. earch, or post 
free for 14 or 36 postage stamps, by Tuomas Keatine, 
Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.c, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LEITERS PATENT. 


\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


| Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 


tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 


| somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 


and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, Ls. lod. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


VLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 43. éd., 


| 7s. 6d., 10s., and lés. each; postage, 6d. 
| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 





OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—The causes 

of dysentery in hot climates, and diarrheea in our 

own country, may be safely counieracved by the purifying 
agency of these well-known Pills. Within a few years 
the chance of escape from a dangerous disease was only 
by taking dangerous remedies, uow the malady is dis- 
pelled by general purification of the blood and its re- 
generating influence over every organ. Thus the very 
means for overcoming the sighing, vomiting, cramps, 
and straining include the elements of renewed strength. 
Holloway’s Pills are admirable tonics and astringents, 
and can be contidently relied upon, whatever may have 
immediately given rise to the irritation of the bowels. 
These Pills soothe the irritated membranes, and repres3 


| the excessive excitability of the intestines. 
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EADY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
R ING for all Classes and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
andSON’S. 


[HE CELEBRATED | “ INDISPEN- 


SABLE.” SUIT, strongly recommended for | 
Tourists and Excursionists, from JUs., at E. Mi SES and 
SON'S. 


FUVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 
od for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 

FOSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 
and all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 

H's and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 


all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UTFIJS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
all Cumates, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street ; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 253 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self. measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphiet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 


post free. 
H J. and D. 
e COURT TAILORS, &c., 
114, 116, 118, and 120 REGENT STREET, W.; 
22 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 
10 ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists. or for 
Shooting, the Negligé Suit of the“ Nicott Cuevior” will 
be found most serviceable. 

This Cheviot is now made Waterproof, 
“WITHOUTIN THE LEAST DEGREE IMPEDING 
PERSPIRATION,” 
by the same process which has been tested for the 
last twenty years in their well-known Guinea Water- 

proof Overcoats. 








The Jacket of the Negligé Suit will thus resist many 


hours’ rain. 


THE BEST et FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WE 


“st 





Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 


HEY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, C. 
ELSTOB'’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. . 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
Y HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
—The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known. 
Price, 33s., 39s., and 48s. the half-dozen. 
A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 


free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


*HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
s EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Gentlemen are solicited to inspect the new summer 
Facterns. 

Six superior shirts made to order for 33s. 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are cele- 
brated for their fineness and durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure for 45s. Patterns of the newest 
desigus sent on receipt of three stamps. 

R. FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, E.C. 


frouRIStTs, 
and RIFLEMEN 
Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—watertight—perfect—cheap. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
S. W. SILVER and CO., 


And sold by Portmanteau Makers, &c. 


A POKATHARTIEON—“The MAGIC 
P GLOVE CLEANER,” is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or any other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &c., from silk, linen, 
woollen, and every other kind of textile fabric. 

teing quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, and can be applied with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikon 
retain no unpleasant smell; on the contrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in dottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, and fancy dealers; wholesale by 
Cantess, Biacpen, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, E., aud all the 
whvlesale houses. 











| 139 Regent street, London, W. 


NICOLL, 


PEDESTRIANS, | 


The Tourist’s Telescope, for Sea and Land. 


GUARANTEED for MAGNIFYING POWER, SIZE, and WEIGHT, and GENERAL UTILITY. 
Complete, in leather case, with strap, and directions for use, 10s. 6d.; per post, 12s. 





The Walking-Stick Telescope. 


With MAGNETIC COMPASS.—2ls. 





The following Testimonials, amongst 
received :— 


** Messrs. Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler 

“ Gentlemen,—I have much pleas 

just returned from Switzerland, where 
beaten track, but during 





ave in 
I had 


“ Though so exceedingly light and portable, [ found it had sufficient power t 
on the horizon, and save mauy a needles step in choosing one’s route over 


muuntain passes. 
“] am sure, when still more g¢ 


n bearing my testimony to the val 
me of them for my constant companion, not 
excursions on the Tschingel Glacier and other of the higher Alps. 


others, respecting these Instruments have been 


* Continental Guide Office, Southampton. 
“183 High street, August 3¢ 
2 of your * surists Gias 
only in the 


1, 1863. 
| have 


ordinary 












»command most of the objects 
glacier tields, or across the less frequented 


} la 


nerally known, they will command a very large sale. 


“lam, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


“HENRY GAZE, Author of 








. Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, 
*Gentlemen.—Your instrument I | 
present I am fully satisfied, aud will mw 





St certainly re 





ve received safe, for which I am obliged. 
ommend it tomy friends, 


‘Switzerland, and how to See it 





* August 7th, 1863, 
As far as 1 have tried it at 
“ Yours truly, ‘ 


} 


Sore WHo.esate Derot, 


HARVEY, REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. 
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SEWING 


MACHINE, with all recent improvements and additions, for Stitching, Binding, Cording, 


Hemming, Felling, Gathering, and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 


Instructions gratis to every purchaser. 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 
Manufacturers of Foote's Patent Umbrella Stand. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 





= 





MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
2 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 axp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810. 


APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
M 


KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the ditfer- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 


Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 


| £sn,dL8. a2 8. 2 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size } 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 GU1l 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 6 


Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLL, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 








ments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street. W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


| Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 
| and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
| Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms 
Broad street. Estabiished 1507. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Dariy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 
WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY: 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, iusurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W.; 
| Chaplin's, Regent circus, W. ; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHOKN, 
Established 2¢ years. 





| 
| 











TJURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES aT 
DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 

DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 

EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
extensive and complete, atfor a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. The following are 
some of the prices for Lvory-handled Kuives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 


Aug 









s. dis. dfs. djs. djsjsys. 
14 0,16 O}19 0)23 O25 
112 012 O15 O18 6 
16, 56 6B TF 






Table Knives, per doz..... 
Dessert ditto at . 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. | 4 
VLECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 


strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 








{ FIDDLE. | BEADED. Kixo's. (L'ty 





| 











oe Sec'nd post/and.|Best!2nd. Best! Best 

4q ality| | 
s. a. | 8. | 8. | 8 8. s. | 8. 
TableSpoons p.doz.| 33 0 | 40 | 44 | 58 | 54 | 66 | 58 
Table Forks —,, 31 0 | 38 | 44 | 56 | 54 | G4 | 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40} 37 | 46 | 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, | 240] 30 | 32 | 42 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons | 146118 | 22] 26 | 26 32! 26 





] EANE and CO’S NEW _ ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be had on application, or post free, This 
List embraces the leading articles from ail the various 
departmeuts of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &c. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 









JPEsDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before fiually deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £35 10s.; 
bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel 
fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich ormola ornaments, 
from £3 8s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; 
fire-irons, from 2s. 31. the set to £448. The BURTON 
and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating bearth- 


plates. 
AY ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. Jt contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Nem | 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,an 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and1 New- 
man yard, London. 
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ruk ROYAL INSURANCE 
I COMPANY. 
Heap OFFICE 
29 Lombard street, London, and 
Royal Insurance Buildings, Liverpool 
TOTAT. ANNUAL REVENUE EXCEEDS £500,0 


Cornhill 
PMPERLAI LIFE INSURANCE IE COM- ACCUMULATED FUNDS INHANDOVER El! 000, 
“ : ; l HARLES TcrNEn, Fsq., M.P. 


PANY, 1 Old Broad street E.¢ nstituted A. D. Chairman in Liverpool— 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- Chairman in London—Wittiam Warxwktont, Esq. 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on Tis Py 
application to FxTricts rrom THE Report Fron THe Year 1862, 
he Directors of the Royal Insurance Company are 
now called upon to make eir accustomed periodical 
Report at the Meeting of its Shareholders. 


a First-class | 
and BOOKSEL- 
Unex- 


p=) TNER WANTED in 

PUBLISHING poe NG 

LING BUSINESS. Capital f 
n srences Tequire 


Apply by letter, to B i. C, 





.000 to £6,000. 








Tuomas and Sons, 20 














SAMUEL INGALL, 

rNHE LIV ERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and 1. IVE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1536. 

20 and 21 


Actuary. 





Fire BRANCH 
The Directors have, as pleasingly as unexpectedly, at 


Yffices : Yale street. Liverp Poultry, : 
Offices: 1 Dal reet, I T wg se of the year, to announee, for 


London, I 





























North American business, 
£11,097 16s. 10d 


which is kept separately, 





SWINTO 


10U Secretary to the Company. 
___ JOHN ATKINS, 


ident Secretary, London. 

— | 

Guy LIF E ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
liureadneedle street, London. 

Society will be divided in future 

»s will participate at each | 

Premium 


Lire Brancn. 
The very gratifying duty now falls upon the Directors 
to state the sum assur red on new policies for the year 
1862 exceeds even that of the year 1861 by £180,000, and 
has arrived at the almost unexampled amount for a single 
of £708,427 on 1,498 new policies issued. 
thin the last few years it is believed that such a sum 
ounaet as that which has just been announced as the 
result of ove year’s business was all but unheard of. 











The Profits of this 
Quinquennially ; and Policie 
division, afier Three Annual Payments of 
have been made. 

Policies effected now will Participate in Four-fifths, or 
80 Per Cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's prospectus, 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, end insurers are fully protected from all risk by 

e an Ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the accumu- 
lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeo- 
manry or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the | 





This portion of the Company's business has been care- 
fully watched, and cannot fail to give much satisfaction 
to the shareholder, as well as no small encouragement 
for the future to the participating life assurer. 

Evidence of continued care in the selection of lives is | 
amply afforded by a statement of the number rejected. 
‘hese have amounted to 311 for the year, on which the 
rgregate sum proposed for assurance amounts to 
14 3,281. Vesious degrees of ineligibility have led to 
these lives being declined. 

No small number of the Assurance Companies of the 

day record their accepted lives ¢ at a sum not} 












“Hie worl much, if at all, ex ling those whi Royal has de- 
Sostety. clared as inadmissible in a single year, from deterioration 
| CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. of some kind or another. 








f, to complete their roview, the Directors now advert 
brietly to the United Kingdom, they have to announce 
that in Fire Business -¥ progress has been und rubte: ly | 
more rapid than that r company estab 1 
either in London or « except when amalga- 
mations have taken pla 2 returns of Daty have | 
proved this. In Life, the L1ount of v Policies already 
reported makes all othe r evidence needless. 

The Directors conclude their present Report with the 
expression of an opinion the of the Royal 
Insurance Company were n ~ of a cone | 
sequent hope, founded on a ) 
past, that the future may 1 
greater magnitude, combining distinguished commer 
success to the Office with a lengthened career of 
ness and protection to the public. 

VERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, | 


and WESTMINSTER 


BANK, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
| THe STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Established 1825. 


















| . DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

| Tue Seventa Division or tHe Company's Prortrs is 

i appointed to be made on 15t! November, 1265, and all 
Policies now effected will participate. 

Tuer Funp ro se Divinen will be the Profits which have 
arisen since 15th November, Luv. 

A Poutcy Errecrep Berore lita Novewrer, 1863, 
will not only participate in the api roaching Division, 
but will secure One iditional Bonus at all 
future Divisions, over Policies of a later date 

The ASsuRANCES effected with the Company during the 


last sixteen years exceed Might Millions Sterling. | a NDON 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. See. | 












useful- | 




















London—82 King William street, E.C. f . IRCt c p< St pot e10, , 25, ant 

Edinbur, gh—3 George street (Head Oilice ; for the use of dravellers, paya » the 
on the Continent of Europe, also in 
North and South Am . No expense 


BONUS aes 


ed, and whe 





‘AUS TRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Vy ul Charter. 


DIReEcToRs. 
Srerrictp Neave, Esq., Chairman. 
VitniaM Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Gro. Carr GLYN, Esq., M. P., Treasurer. LET 


| . 
LOBE INSURANCE, | Succa They may be obtained at the 
Coruhill and C haring Cross, London. | Lothbury t any of the Bran | 
ESTABLISHED 1803. } W. WINGS, General Manager. | 
Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling, all paid up. ie a= Pot 
| 


gou TH 


Incorporated by R 
‘TERS of CREDIT or 


BILLS issued upon Ade- 

















SION will be made on Globe Protit Scale Life Policies, for | Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
the Five Years then ended. guinea Tourist’s writing-case, ‘I i sa travelling 
All classes of Fine, Lire, and Annvrry business | bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
transacted. At the Manufacturers’, JENNER 

MeRcanTILE INSvRANCES l 
During the last ten years the Fire ieee ance Duty 
paid by the Globe has increased from £35,754 to £47,856. 
W iL. LIAM NEWMARC ‘a, F.R.S., Secretary. 


MALvER ‘iN. IMPE R IAL HNOTEL.— | 
The new establishment 


at Great Mal 






guiu 


and KNEWSTUB, 


j 


at reduced rates. 33 St. James’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS 01 
GF iJ ~NFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1392. 


This unrivalled starch is | 
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tains upwards of 100 bed-rooms, has all the i uprovements USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY | 
of the moder oi tock $3 surrounded by orna- a dad . aed, ase 
BY Orne and pronounced her M sty's Lauudress to be 
mental g commands unequalled views of P by J ) iu 
Worcestershire and the adjoiming couaties. | THE ARCH SHEE SE 
The proprietors receive lady or geutlemen boarders at Her Ma Dresser dl , 
the rate ot £3 100. per w SHE HAS +e: 
A Table @ Hote daily nd u , y some of t most eminent 
1 — a clentific men of the a 
The Hotel has tellent stables, loose boxes, and hs 
paddocks. — A covered \ ay conducts the visitors from the | CONFIRMS ITS ton 
- ’ _ 1 - . " . + *. 
zauway s 1, and porters attend the trains. | WOTHERSPOON and CO., Gl wanll 
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zs the Fire Premiums have not only reached, but exceed | 
Prossgess or Tux COMPANY StNcE 1850. £300,000. 

Sy a ” _ I high compara held by the Royal in 

, “ire Premiums. Life rer ims. Inves Pur t ’ -_. © E 
Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiu Invested Fun Government Ret is again fully mai: 
once -_—— . 

1551 203 27 157 en pecan Ieee : 

12856 | ) zl gs he profit of the the year exceeds con- 
161 | i gi wh £1,5 rably t imo the preceding year, and 
1862 ; 138.703 £14 in fact surpasses that year, with but two excep- 

tions, since the com ne ent of this office, the 
SaaS SS ee e, 

The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in balance to the credit on count of British and 
18¢2 was £71.23 ? si : | Foreign Insurances being £45 hi 7 10s. ic, and of the 


Until | Just published, price 12s 


William Chapman, Esq. W. H. Cc. Plowden, Esq, | laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo,and Kadina. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. i F.RS | Approved drafis negotiate Land sent 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. | William: Tite, Esq., M.P., | description of Banking business cot 
Robert William Gaussen, F.RS. jt New South Wales, and the 
Ksq. T. M. Weguelin, Esq, | 1ies, through the Company's A 
| John Edward Johnson, et M.E | WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. | Ric hard W estmacoit, Esq., Tondon, 54 Old Broad street, B.C, i 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. | F.R. | : : ilaieihecnte a aiainincantts 
Fowler Newsam, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. T Wo PRIZE MEDA Li s. — 
Lire Deragtuent—Frederick Hendriks, Actuary. JENNER and KNEWS rv B'S ten guinea best mo- 
| rocco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writi 
At the close of the present year, 1863, a Boxrs Drvt- | bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
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On Wednesday will Le rea ly, in 3 yo's. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
| By the Author of “ Laly Auley's Secret,” “ Aurora 
} Floyd,” <c. 
| To ensure e arly copies, orders shoull be given at once. 
1 street, Strand. 


sLeY Brormenrs, 18 Catherine 
NOTICE. 


On Tuesday next a Second: mu i Revised Edition, in 1 vol., 


BORDER and BASTILE, 
The New Work by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” 
“ Barren Honour,” &c. 
| Will be ready at all Booksellers and Libraries in 
the kingdom. 
| Tinstey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, 





Strand. 


| CHEAP EDITION OF “AURORA FLOYD 
AURORA FLOYD. 

By the Author of “Lady Audlley’s Secret.” 

] Lady Audley’s 
ers and railway 








n, uniform with 
iy at all Bovksell 








stalls in the kingdom. 
Catherine street, Strand. 
} ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in 
ENGLAND. By Heyay Taomas Ducks. 

The FIRST VOLUME, Third Edition. 21s. 

Vol I.—HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in SPAIN 
wd SCOTLAND. 1s. 
London: Parker, Son, and Borry, We 


Trxstry Brorners, 18 











st Strand. 
the Thin 1 1E lition (considerably 
enlarge od) of 
HEMICAL PHYSICS. 
ALLEN MILLER, M.D., — -D. 
fessor of Chemistry, King's C y yn na n. 
the First Part of EL EMENTS of oli MISTR x. THe O- 
RETICAL and PRACTICAL. 
—_ IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
mid Edition. 2s, 
Part Tt. —ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Second Edition. 20s. 
t mdon: Parker, Son, and Borry, West Strand. 


D'S GU INEA FAMILY BIBLE, 


By WILLIAM 
, F. . s. » Pr ro* 































, With References, fine stee ‘l Plates, and 

r A mat s volume. Field's F rial 

References and 300 Woodcuts, best morocco, 
tiful birthday E r sen > from 

I's great Bible t ent's 








~ GUINEA PI PR AYE R “BOOK fi wr Gs. 6d. 
—The PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, large type, with 600 be — Engravings, and 
bound in antique style, « aly 6s. 6d., or post free for 73. 
Only to be had at FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, No. 
65 Regent street, Quadrant (corner of Air street). 


Just published, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 
Preparation and Administration. By JouN Savory, 

S.A. 

London : Sav yny and Moore, Chemists to her 

md H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

J. CuurRcHiLy, New Burlington st 
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Majesty 
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PATRONS. 
Her Masesty the Query. 
H.R.H. the Princess of WaALEs. 








Visi 
Lady Resident—Miss Pump 
Commirrec of Proressonrs. 
Ant. Bias | d 10nse Marie 
; W. Sterne nda » Bennett, | Rev. F. D. Mauri e. 
Mas. D. | Rev. M. Meyrick. 
ae r. A. Cock, M.A. | W.¢ Thomas. 
Rev. Francis Garden. Henry Warren. 
William Hughes. Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D 
John Huilah. 
The College Classes will open for the Mi as 
Term on Monday, October 6. 
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re 2 Benson, and in instrumental mus y 3 srs 
Jay, O'May, and Dorrell, aud Mis , 
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UEE SN’S COLLE GE SCHOOL, 
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ended to be preparatory to that in ( 
Pupiis in the Junior division are tau 5) 
ilozzian system. 
Iustruction in instrumental mu i ven by Misses 
Green, C. Green, Heaton, and Bagulay. 
Prospectuses, with full pa ~ulars, may be had on 
» Mrs. Williams, at the College offi 


FE. 1. PLUMPTRE, M.A., ! 
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SEAUTIES OF TROPICAL, 


SCENERY, 
AND OTHER TROPICAL POEMS. 
With Note land Explanatory. 

By the Author « Nuptials of Barce'oua.” 
‘He has allt selin fatrue poet. His work con- 

tains many beauties wn * wning Past. 
« A volume of word-pictu 
“ He has a fine poeti 
the reader's mo 
both sea and land in tl 
atory passages are W rthy of Thomas Moore.” 






riptions make 
es and charms of 
a 








“The am 
—Critic. 
London: Rorert Harnwiexe, 192 Piccadilly. 
TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
SECOND EDITION. 





Now ready, in Three Vols., crown &vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HIS STORY 


SPANISH LITERATU JRE. 
By GE ORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


London: Treever and Co., Paternoster row 


THE 
yicronta. MAGAZINE. 
One Shilliag. 
CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER mouee R. 
1. M. Renan’s *' Vie de Jésus By R. H. Hutton. 
2, A Story of a Voice. Part IT. By —_ 0 ipt ant. 















: Songs of the Autumn Days. By Ge M' Donald. 
. Lindis farn C mse. By T. A. Trollope. — ; 
Chap. XUL—Fred's Luncheon at the Chase. 
» NIIL—The Party at the Friary. 
. XIV.—tThe “ Nosey Stone.” 
ul} u Egypt. By Nassat Sen 
he War. By Edward Dicey 
fthe M 1 ° 
Euiry I Lu. Pris 1 Pa 
in Ordinary to her Majesty, Prinees street, Hanover 
juare, and 55a Farringdon street 
Sold by Srwexts, Mansuant, aud Co., and by all 
Bookseller 





pre } ART-JOURN AL for SEPTEM- 


t, price 2s. 6d., contains— 





Three Li: I 3 2 king Party,” 
y €. ¢ FP. Tayl f the Water- 

Colour § rhe ID ! thage,” by J. B, 
Allen M. W. Turn and “The L 5 
{ y G. Stodart, from the statue by B. 
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| By S. M., Author oft ** Use and Sunshine,” “ Story of a Family,” “ Queen Isabel,” &e. 
| euandeibeial 


TWICE LOS T. 












In One Vol. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


A NOVEL. 

















| “An r firsi-rate N ya Wom 1 I worked « t 1 2 ed 

an | clear nd the ys li y told t I for two hours an! a ha itha ten 

| breakiug out at the hum r,a tear ready to start at the pa th unflagging interest, till t heroine's 

| release trom ail trouble is announced the 1. ° ° . urtily x nineud readers 

It is more full of character than any bool sremember s cl 3‘¢ - ‘ aston * Z 
VIRTUE BROTHERS and co., 1 Amen Corner. 


R lig ion, Phil Sophy, v / and y enture, and the higher class of Fiction. and is still further 
augmented and enriched, from t to time, by the addition of ail the principal New Books as 
they appear, 

| Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus C pies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
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Branch Establishments—76 Cross street, Manchester; and 23 ae street, sunning 





















MUDIE’S © LIBRARY. 
W AND C SIOLCE BOOKS. 


Collection af Modern Books in Circulation and on sale at Muprr's Liprary is now, by 
usc i. umes, the largest in the World. 


iacludes ma y ¢ pees of ev y Re ent Worl of acknowl dyed merit in Iists ry, Bi yraphy, 


CHARLES EDW ARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 
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ro. > "3 
The WYE; its RUINED ABBEYS and | pox ‘TrviNG’S LIFE aul LETTERS. Pos 
CASTLES. By Bene ane Same Saw rr. With six | jos, 6d 
Photographs by Bedford and Sedgtield. > . — vee 

‘ For all who want either a sowveni* of past pleasures An ERRAND to the SOUTH. By the 
eel with the Wye, or a guide to the great shrines 


which so many pilgrims vit, there caunot be a more| TWO MONTHS in the CONFEDE- 


takin 


| The LADY of the LAKE. Containing | [°}? 


The li ntril nelude—* P]ymouth China,’ 
by Llewell J illustrated; “ British Artists: 
Edward Ar us y James Dafforne, illustrated; 
‘ History of Car und of Grotesque in Art,” by 
Thomas Ww ight, illustrated; “A Bubble from i New | 
Brunnen Mrs. &. C. Hal ‘Artin its Influence on 
Art-Manufactu J. fi. Atkinson; “The Architec- 
ural Museu; rhe Report on the Royal Ac asemy's : 
* Nati IP itG ws Bi graphical Sketches of 
W. Mu ly, R.A 


r also contains the concluding por- 
p CATALOGUE of the InTERNA- 


The present nur 


tion of the I 





rtoNaL Exniniri vhicl ntains specimens of French 
Bronzes, Porcelain, Lace, and Inlaid Ma rble -work; also 
Viennese Bookbi ng, and Eng a Medieval Metal- 
— re Cabinet-work, Plate, ete., ete. 


rs for Oct eles Maes mber will con- 
» Exhibition, and Engravings of the 





ain a ilist ry 
Seulpt ire therein ¢ 
mdon: James S$ ‘Vint FE, 26 Ivy lane. 


BRIO OME NOTTINGHAM. 
‘BUILDI f this DAY, price 
re of B 











RENAN’S “LIFE OF JESUS.” 

re AIC OP INION this Week con- 

ins a ve epitome of FI 

Rr NAN 3° ii i JESUS,” translated and compiled ex- 
1 ‘ llowed by synopses of the 

have appeared in refutation of that 








k. Price 2d.; stamped, 3d. 
ewsvendors. Office, 11 Southampton 
C. 

Dr. RICHARD EPPS'S as ed ee Or Se tn 
224 pages, Is post fre r 13 stamps. 
Ts HOM@OPATHIC FAMILY 

INSTRU¢ POR. 
By Riemar l 

Rules are supplied compact 

and popular manner for the zeneral 
Ss al Apter is 
ed As nnd emedy and 
to be red in ea l tions 
H PD utment to be adopted 

A case of m ine 
i 1 Ts s | 3 ; 48 Thread 





ALFRED W. BENNETT’S ~ NEW POPULAR WORKS 


HE 


A} 


The fri 
the malignant persecutions to whi 
| jected in their humane and patri 


depi 


ae , Iiustrated with Ph tog 


ag little book. =3 itish Mercury RATE STATES. By an Enoutsa Mercnanxr, Post 
ata compe he 

Post 1émo., cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 12s. 6d., . . 3 a selenite 

moter, arent been deoeggpire bl COL. SIR JAMES ALEXANDER'S 


bE. nty-fi 
Views. 1 
elated - 


How! 


HOWITT'S JUVENILE St — ated feap., | UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By Sir F. W. Lasceuurs 


The POET’S CHILDREN. By Mary Rrenarp Bewntiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 


The 


criti 


have read of the kind for a long time 
A refreshing little volume of delightful tales."— 
Caledonian Mercury 


The 
ILLIAM 





desert tior 


mt aud will not easly bo Superseded with the young.” | GENERAT, VIEW of the CRIMINAT. 


Popular Treatise on the Art of Skel Leaves and OUTLINES of EQU ITY; being 
Seed-vessels, and adaptin m to embellish the Homes ries of Elementary Lectures deliver ‘Lat the re 

ot Tast By Epwarp P i, of Phil ria. f the Incorporated Law Society, By 1 O,. Harnes, 

London: Atrrep W. Bexxetr, 5 Bishops » street | Lincoln's Iun, Barrister-at-law. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Without. MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
! Now ready, in 8vo., price 5s., , clot nN ; 
|PHE GENUINENESS of the BOOK in wasn - 
¢ DANIEL assert il on Evidence External and HAMBERS'S HANDY GUIDE to 
Interna By way WALTE! B.D., Curate of J KENT and 8! ape ontaining, in a small space, 
| Trinity r Shay nearly all that strangers require to know of the Pleasure 
London: Lonemax, sex, and Co., Paternoster row. | SP0ts ia the a wre Counties, : — . 
= caeipemnnantt eet snereutins oa Price 1s., paper cover; or 1s. Gd. in cloth. Amply 
Post-free for three stamps, S0pp., feap. 4to, illustrated. 
i'm AY LOR and 8 O N’S W. and R. ¢ HAMDERS, London and Edinburgh; and 
CATALOGUE of a HIGHLY CURIOUS and | 5° by all Booksellers, a 

VALUABLE LIBRARY, ineludir many Bibliogra- 

phical Rareties and Black 1 r Books, Chap Books I E rTE RS from the ORIME | during 
and Curious Reprints, Manuscripts and Original | Bd the Years 1854 and 1555. up. Svo, 161 pp» 
Documents, Rare Pamphlets and Tracts, &c. With | limp cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 

Woodeut Illustrations of Newly-discovered Remains at EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ord y 
Northampton Casie, &e. to her Majesty, *‘ Victoria Press Princes street, 
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rown »., cloth, 


The 




























































NEW PUBLICATIONS. HE THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- 
: — SEN’S HISTORY of ROME. Translated by the 
Crown &vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., Rev. W. Pirr Dickson. Crown &vo., ls. 6d. 

ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE in} The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By the 


IERICA, and its Martyrs. By Exiza Wionam. | Count de MontaLemperr. Demy Svo., 10s. 6d. 
ends of the eoloured population, and some of | A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 
a Bol rare, a Jeon Su | Curunert Bene, Author of “ Glenereggan; or,a High- 
— ~ Bam, | land Home in Cantire.” P. sv bs. 
"= Witness. LIEUT.-COL. FISHER'S | _THRE E 
YEARS in ¢ HINA. With many illustrations and maps. 
13, cloth Demy 8vo., 1 


| cenenenee Sesete, Se SOs The THIRD VOLUME of W ASHING- 








cted in this 
tion in Amer 


Nev. W. W. Mater. Feap. Svo., 63. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. Post 8vo., 


Soc oon a Sees LIEUT.-COL. CAREY'S NARRATIVE 


BY Tmomas OGLE 
f the LATE WAR in NEW ZEALAND. Post 8vo., 


¥ gift-book, and one that is sure to be appre- 
The Reader 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and 


9s - 
Bvo., 2s. Gd. WRAXALL, Bart. Two vols., 21s. 


pentinatlll 


} — 


k is sure to be p rar 
The story of the PP i reon 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
EADING CASES of INTERNA- 
4 TIONAL LAW; with a< mmentary by N. V. Har 
court, Author of the “ Letters of * His » 
New Edition, f Svo., 4s. 6d. By the same Author. 
BOY'S cou. N r “ : BOOK. LETTERS by “HISTORICUS” on Some 
) if Questions of International Law. Reprinted from the 
Times, with considerable ad vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Boys’ Country Book’ is the dear old one |. ADDITIONAL LETTERS of “ HIS- 
were whil . vn so fat ~ ay Mir Howitt’s | TORICUS” on Some Questions of International Law. 


is of country delights and occupat are very | S¥O, 1s. 


















a LAW of ENGLAND. By James Firzsaues Srernes, 
h. 4s , Vy Mm ed. M.A., of the Inner Temple. Barrister-at-law, Recorder 
f Newark-on-Trent. 8vo., 18s. 


PHANTOM ;OUQUE T: a 


























AddressTayLor and Sos, Northampton. Hanover square, and 8A larringdon street. 
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NOTICE.—A Second Edition of Mr. 
Thomas Hood's New Novel, “THE 
DISPUTED INHERITANCE,” will 
be ready next week. 1 vol., post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 


“No indulgence would be refused to one who bore the 
name of Thomas Hood. We may keep our indulgence, 
however, for another time—none of it is wanted now. 
This ‘ Disputed Inheritance’ has merits enough of its 
own to win snecees. It is a capital story, gaily and 
pleasantly told, with clear, well-arranged incidents, 
characters which have nothing of the lay-figure style 
about them, but really live and act, and win our 
interest. Indeed, although there are many good bits of 
description in the story, and the plot is very skilfully 
constructed, we would congratulate Mr. Hood chiefly on 
his power of hitting off a character with a few skilful 
touches, and making it live before us."— Morning 
Herald. 


** We shall not tell the story any further, beeause from 
this point it is intensely interesting, and is treated with 
@ concentration of power and dramatic effect which 
promise better things from Mr. Hood’s pen, fresh and 
genuine as this, we believe his first novel, undoubtedly 
is."—London Review. 


“Taken altogether, ‘A Disputed Inheritance’ is one 
of the very best stories of English life which we have 
read since the appearance of ‘Lady Audley's Secret,’ 
which it equals in power and interest, whilst it certainly 
surpasses it in character, treatment, and style. Indeed, 
Mr. Hood's language, in almost every chapter, ought to 
be studied as a model by the young school of the 
present day. He is evidently destined to hold a bigh 
place among our cotemporary novelists. Let us hope he 
will use his influence to reform the abuses which have 
grown up with our modern light literature."—Court 
Journal. 


“ There is a great deal that is very clever in this story: 
witty turns of phrase, which remind us of the elder 
Thomas Hood.”"—Atheneum, 


“We very heartily recommend the book to our 
readers; and in again congratulating Mr. Hood on his 
suceess, we assure him that the public will soon ask for 
a successor to ‘A Disputed Inheritance,’"—Standard. 


“* 4 Disputed Inheritance’ allows us to form a very 
favourable opinion of Mr. Hood's powers of novel-writing. 
He has produced a book that will be hailed with pleasure 
ata time of year which is, par excellence, a seasou of 
relaxation, and when men turn to light reading as a 
natural concomitant to rest and the seaside; and he has 
had the good sense to give us in one volume what 
many an author would have spun out into three.”"— 
Reader, 


London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Co., 
47 Ludgate hill. 





NOTICE.—A Third ani Cheaper Edition 
of Mr. William J. Stewart's ‘“‘ FOOT- 
STEPS BEHIND HIM” is ready this 
day, in 1 vol., with Engraving on 
Steel from Drawing by John Gilbert, 
handsomely bound, forming the New 
Volume of “‘ Low's Favourite Library.” 


Piet FAVOURITE LIBRARY of 

POPULAR BOOKS, Each Volume well printed 
and handsomely bound, with an Illustration on Steel, 
from Designs by John Gilbert, H. K. Browne, J. EK. 
Millais, &c. 5s. 


1. The Eye-Witness. 
Collins. 
2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
8. The Dead Secret. By the Same. 
4. Woman in White. By the Same. 
Portrait. 6s, 
5. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
6. Cross Country. By W. Thornbury. 
7. Hide and Seek. By W. Collins. 
8. When the Snow Falls. By W. M. Thomas. 
9. The Queen of Hearts. By W. Collins. 
10. The Pearl of Orr's Island. By Mrs. Stowe. 
11. Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
12. Myself and My Relatives. 
13. Footsteps Behind Him. By W. J. Stewart. 


By Charles Allston 


With 


By the Author of “ RIENZI,” &c. 
STRANGE STORY. 


A Seventh Thousand. 

An entirely New Edition, with a beautifully-executed 
Photograph of the Author, by Mayall, and an Engraving 
on Steel by John Gilbert. Cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Soy, and Co., 
47 Ludgate hill. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
SCHOOLS, 
Foorscap, 8vo. 


Tue attention of teachers is requested to this series of 
French authors, which has been projected with the inten- 
tion of supplying cheap and accurate editions of popular 
books, carefully prepared upon a scholar-like plan, with 
special reference to the wants cf students, The principles 
of annotation which have been applied successfully to 
Greek and Latin Authors have been adopted, difficult 
constructions pointed out and explained, questions of 
grammar elucidated, difficult or idiomatic phrases 
rendered, where it can be done without spoiling the 
sense, by good idiomatic English, and throughout a 
comparison between the two languages is kept before the 
student, so that he may be led to remark the points in 
which the languages differ, and thus to gain a perception 
of their niceties. Phrases that are obsolete are also 
noted, Itis believed that these editions will be found 
better adapted for the purpose of instruction than any 
that have yet been published. 


German Ballads, 

FROM UHLAND, GOETHE, AND SCHILLER; 
With Introductions to each Poem, copious Explanatory 
Notes, and Biographical Notices, by 
C. BIELEFELD, 

Just published, 3s. 6d. 


Schiller’s Wallenstein, 


Complete Text, with Notes, &c., by 
Dr. A. Bucnaerm. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

“We never saw a work of the sort that has been more 
fairly and honestly executed. The notes are short and to 
the point. The difficulties which the play presents have 
been smoothed away by Dr. Buchheim’s judicious and 
careful notes, so that a reader whois but moderately ac- 
quainted with German, will be able to take pleasure in 
reading this grand work in the language in which it is 
written.”"—London Review. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. 


Edited, with Pnglish Notes for Schools, by 
F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. 
Third Edition, revised, 3s. 

“ None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently 
French author, either on account of the difficulty of trans- 
lating him, or the occasional licence of thought and ex- 
pression in which he indulges. The renderings of 
idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the purity of 
English perfect.”—A/henzum, 


Adventures de Telemaque. 
Par Fenevon. 
Edited, with English Notes for Schools, by 
C. J. DELILLE. 
Second Edition, revised, 4s, 61. 

“Tt is quite a rarity to meet with notes on modern 
foreign authors conveying so much Explanatory infor- 
mation in so small a space, and such excellent renderings 
ofidiomatic passages, which, even if easy to translate word 
for word, are not so easy to put into good English.”— 
Athenxum. 


Histoire de Charles XII. 


Par VoLrarre. 
Edited, with English Notes for Schools, by 
L. Drrey. 
Second Edition, revi-ed, 3s. 6a. 


Picciola. 


By X. B. SAINTINE. 
Edited, with English Notes for Schools, by 
Dr. Dvurve. 

Second Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This interesting story has been selected with the 
intention of providing for schools and young persons a 
good specimen of contemporary French literature, free 
from the solecisms which are frequently met with in 
writers of a past age. 


London: 
Wnurrraker and Co., Ave Maria lane; 
and 
Bet and Da.py, 186 Fleet street. 








13 GREAT MarLnonovuGH sTREET, LONDON. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A LADY'S VISIT to MANILLA and 


JAPAN. By Aysa D'A. With Illustrations, l4s. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX'’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 
“ Amusing volumes, abounding in anecdote, and fall 
of kindly feeling." —Z.raminer. 
Dr. MOUAT’S ADVENTURES 
and RESEARCHES among the ANDAMAN 
ISLANDERS. 8vo., with Illustrations, lta. 


Mr. FLEMINGS TRAVELS on 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY, beyond 
the GREAT WALL of CHINA, With Map and 
50 Lilustrations. 


A WINTER in UPPER and LOWER 
EGYPT. By G. A. Hosxrys, Esq., F.R.G.S.  8vo0 
with Illustrations, 15s. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS and 


MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.’ Illustrated by Millais, 5s., bound. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
LEFT to THEMSELVES. By the 
Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. Three vols. 
“ A very touching story. It is one of the most clever 


books of the season."—U. S. Mag. 


NEXT DOOR. By Mrs. Thomson, Author 
of “Constance,” &c. Three vols. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 
Em1ty Ponsonby. Three vols. 
“*Mary Lyndsay’ is the best written and most inter- 
esting of the author’s works.”—Post. 


VERONIA. Three vols. 

“This novel exhibits no mean powers of conception and 
expression.” —Post. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the 


Author of “ No Church,” &c. Three vols. 
THREE LIVES in ONE. 
VICISSITUDES ofaGENTLEWOMAN. 

Three vols. 


GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of “ The Gambler's Wife,’ &c. ‘Three vols. 
(Just ready. 





122 FLEET sTREET, Lonxpor. 


NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL and CO. 


beg to announce, for immediate Publication, the 
undermentioned Volumes, which will be issued during 
the month of September. 
I. 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., price 31s. 6d. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. 
By C. J. CoLuins. 
(Immediately. 
Ir. 
NEW INDIAN STORY. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s, 
STRONGHAND; or, the Noble Revenge. 


By Gustave AIMARD. 
[On Sept. 15. 


Il. 
NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS. 

Tn One Vol., post Svo., price 10s. 6d. 
BREAKFAST IN BED. 
By Georce Avovstus Sara. 

(On Sept. 15 


NEW CLERICAL NOVEL. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
The REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and 
his CURACIES. 


By the Author of ‘*Roman Candles,” 
Mail,” ete. 


“The Night 


(Immediately. 


% 
ROMANCE OF MERCANTILE LIFE. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


SECRETS of my OFFICE 
By A Bit Broker. 
(In a few days. 
vi. 
Tn One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


The CROSS of HONOUR. 


By the Author of “Small House in Piccadilly,” “ Phillip 
Morton,” ete. 
[Ready Sept. 30. 


London: JoHn MaxweEtt and Co., 
122 Fleet street. 
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